


















Our Lighted Chancel Cross 


A Blessed and Beautiful Memorial 
e 


WE MAKE 
THEM AT 

LOW 
PRICES: 


$25.00 
$32.00 
$40.00 
$50.00 


Other Acceptable Memorial Suggestions: 


Solid Brass Crosses for Communion 
Table, Altar or Vestibule; Communion 
Services in Chromium, Silver or 
Aluminum, Offering Plates in Brass, 
Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, etc. 


Detailed information promptly supplied 


Goodenough & Woglom Co. 


296 Broadway, New York 











EASY Extra MONEY 


Many, many Ministers are making 
| Easy Extra Money by taking 
|} Agency for our EXCELLOGRAPH 
| Rotary Stencil Printing Duplica- 
| tors, Rebuilt Typewriters, Mimeo- 

graphs, Supplies, Stencils, Inks, 

Lettering Guides, Bulletin Plan, 

ete We want 1000 more. Be the 

one to sell your brother pastors 
and merchants We mail direct to 
your customers No money invest- 


ment—just a little of your time 
For catalogue plan, ete., write 
TODAY Address Mr. Durkin, Gen 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY Co. 


Dept. 9, 339 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Most complete line of all kinds of 
Duplicating Machines, Typewriters, 
Repair Parts, Supplies and Acces- 
sories in America. 


FOLDING CHAIRS==% 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. Full 
Upholstered Back and Seat. Rubber 
Feet. Write for Details. $16.00 a dozen. 


Redington Co. “so* Scranton, Pa, 







nowett FILMO 
HOWELL 


VMotion Picture Equipment 


for your church 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1828 LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO 








4 Whole Year for $1.00 


cit dh ILLUSTRATOR 


, : , , ' 
makes Sunday-school teaching a pleasure! 





8&2” Write for Special Introductory Prices 
for Sunday Schools 


rHE ILLUSTRATOR, 158 Fifth Ave., New York 













Swatting the SUMMER SLUMP 














“4 Pen ny a Meal with Prayer and Thanks’”’ 










































This is a folding bank 234”x314"x11” in size. 
ol It comes to you flat. It is easily assembled 
P's | < | without pins, clips or paste. Once assembled 
3 the money can be removed only by destroying 
ig the bank. If you wish you may have the name 
‘$} of your church imprinted on the side at a slight 
ie additional cost. These may be mailed in enve- 
2) lopes at a postal rate of 1c each. 
: V4 PRICES 
a 
ns seaman: 300 or more ee _$2.75 per 100 
500 or more - __.$2.50 per 100 
1000 or more __-___--- $22.50 per 1000 
* Name of church (3 lines) may be im- 
printed on side if desired. Cost ad- 






ditional $1.00 first hundred; 75c addi- 


tional hundreds. 









@ Heavy Craft envelopes, made in the right size for mailing the banks; 
$1.00 per 100; 500 or more 90c per 100. 













MASTER’S PENCE BANK 














The Master’s Pence Bank can always be depended f/ 
on. It is circular with metal ends. Size 3 inches in 
height, 214 inches in diameter. It contains two pray- le | 
ers which may be used for grace at meals. we Lz 
PRICES 

NS ol __50c 

100 or more _________________$3.75 per 100 

500 or more __-_-__-_____-_-$3.50 per 100 












Daily Offering Envelope 





The Daily Offering envelope is a slot envelope to 
receive the gifts with a beautiful natural design 
on the front. On the back is calendar for July 
and August with spaces for marking the offer- 
ings as they are placed in the envelope. It is 


2 


made of heavy stock, 31% by 534 inches in size. 














PRICES 
100 - * ._-90c 
; -_.. $4.00 
1000 or more__ ; __.$7.50 per 1000 








CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc. 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Be Assured: 











Re 
Assured 











ge funeral is over. The pastor is 


wondering about his own ministry. Did he 
give the assurance which would bring hope 
and faith to his people who mourn? 

This little booklet has been planned to 
help the minister at this point. It is filled 
with Bible quotations, poetic gems and bits 
of Christian philosophy which will help one 
to know him who “healeth the broken 
hearted and bindeth up their wounds.” 

It is a simple, inexpensive gift which 
adds the friendly gesture to your service 
to those who mourn. 


Per copy (with mailing envelope) 20c. 
Six copies for $1.00. 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, INC. 
Auditorium Building 
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Amazing Sales 


Looking At Marriage 


be acceptance of these book- 
lets, by the clergy, as an aid in 
their marital ministry has been 
one of the amazing events of the 
past six months, 





Commended by the Press 


“The subject of marital relations is 
treated in the first brochure, and this 
delicate subject is handled in a way 
not to offend the taste of the most ex- 
acting person. There is very little 
left unsaid that youth should know, 
but nothing is said that could pos- 
sibly be construed as salacious or de- 
basing. .. . Both are worth-while vol- 
umes and no young couple should en- 
ter the marital relationship without 
them.”—From Married Happiness. 


“Two excellent pamphlets embody- 
ing a liberal-minded minister’s advice 
to the recently married and _ those 
about to take the step.”"—-From Parents. 

PRICES: 
Book I. Mating 25c; 5 for $1.00. 
Book II. Making the House a Home 
25c; 5 for $1.00 


Both booklets, together in a gift 
box 50c. 


Church World Press, Inc. 
Auditorium Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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ILLUMINATED BULLETIN 





q~ 


now 
churches, 


construction of cabinet. 
for further details. 


Dept. 270 





The Rev. Kyle Church Bulletin Board is 

being used by more 

throughout America, 
and England. 


“o 


than 7000 
Canada 


To churches of modest means, we furnish Steel Sign Sec- 
tions, and lithograph steel letters; also blue-print, showing the 
This means a great saving. 


Write 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Davenport, Iowa 































Cleveland, Ohio | 
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‘Vacation Symphonies’ Tract 

















Finding God in Summer” Tratc 


aici nner ne 


They attack 


Instead of scolding 


and offering during July 


PRICES 
100 - - - - = = = 60¢ 
300 or more - 50c per 100 


Send a 3c stamp for theseand other 
tract samples available. 








Bring the Summer Problem 
to Your People Through 
the Use of These Tracts... 


H 


ERE are two attractively printed four-page 

tracts which point out some of the advan- 
tages of summer worship. 
problem of vacation church attendance from 
the positive side. 
point out and entice. An investment of a few 
dollars in either of these tracts, distributed to 
your congregation during June, will help both 
attendance 
August. 


the 


they 


and 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc. 


AUDITORIUM BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Will you help us in this? 
B k Mail your check this week. Or, bring 
OOKS it to Church next Sabbath and place it 
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Reviews of Current Books... ..............0000s 538-539-540-541 at the Lord’s Table. And so we shall be 
able to approach the autumn with a 
lean slate. 
Readers Comment , ) 
Sincerely, 
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Editorials L. R. CRCIENSE, Chairman 
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The Magnetism of the Message—The New Deal Goes R. V. GILBERT, Pastor 
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MANUSCRIPTS—The editor will be glad to consider articles which may be submitted for prospective publication. 
typewritten. 
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Subscription One Year $2.50 where United States domestic rate applies. 
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DR. HENRY 


EDWARD TRALLE 
Church Building 


Consultant 





_ TRALLE adds to the attractiveness and 

usability of church buildings and church 
school buildings; he subtracts from their costs. 
Hundreds of ministers and church leaders testify 


to this. 


Henry Edward Tralle One representative leader says: 


“Dr. Tralle rendered a service to our church project which money, alone, 


could not pay.” 


Write Dr. Tralle any problem of building, remodeling, equipment, decora- 
tion or furnishing. 


—_ 
Address Most Convenient Office 


DR. HENRY E. TRALLE 
Church Management 


3741 81st Street, Jackson Heights 
New York City 


DR. HENRY E. TRALLE 
Church Management 


Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 























The New Day Wedding Certificate 


Supplies the Need Fits the Purse | 














The New Day Wedding Certifi- 
cate is a unique departure from 
all other efforts for this item. 
It is printed from our own orig- 
inal three color plates in rich 
red, black and gold. The paper 
used is a heavy parchment vel- 
lum. It is a work of craftsman- 
ship which will be appreciated 
by all folks seeking the best. It 
will meet every test of good 
taste. It makes a triple fold, 
fitting into a heavy white linen 
envelope which is supplied with 
the certificate. The minister 
who presents the bride with one 
of these certificates can be as- 
sured that it will please. It is 
rich, artistic and delicate, pos- 
sessing that restrained dignity so 
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essential to good taste. 


over for protection. 
PRICE 


Single copies (in envelopes) 15c; eight certificates for $1.00, postpaid 


It folds to 34% x 8% inches. 





| Send one dollar for eight of these certificates and put 


the money you save into good books for your library. j 


Order from CHURCH WORLD PRESS, INC. 
Auditorium Bldg., E. 6th at St. Clair Cleveland, Ohio 











The Certificate is 814 x 7 inches with a one inch fold- 
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New Interest in the Church 
ANNIVERSARIES 


An ideal way to modemize 
your chancel. Add a piece 
each year... under the 
“Kundtz Plan,” step by step, 
and never in debt. Write 
for a beautiful brochure 
of complete furnishings. 


Folding Chairs 
Sunday School Equipment 














——— | 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 
Craftsmen in Wood Since 1875 


MAIN AND ELM STREETS. C 






LEVELAND OHIO 











PRACTICAL HELP for 
of the International Uniform Lessons 


The SUNDAY -SCHOOL WORLD 


The use of this monthly teachers’ 
magazine will bring new meaning and 
fresh interest to your weekly lessons. 
Such well-known writers as Dr. Wil- 
liam Evans, Elizabeth Hubbard Bonsall, 


teachers 


and Harry Edwards Bartow (author 
of the Superintendent’s Guide) assure 
you of a wealth of helpful material. 


Send for free specimen copy 


American Sunday - School Union 
1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


























ART WINDOWS 


AT SMALL COST 
@ Enjoy the iuxury of 
Beautiful Art Glass Win- 
dows by the use of .... 
**‘WINDOWPHANIE”’ 
Stained Glass Effects. 


Rich in appearance. 
Low in price. Lasts a 





| lifetime. Ask for free samples and catalog. 


| C. M. Malz — 65 Fifth Ave., New York 








TO PERPETUATE 
HER MEMORY 


In every congregation is 
some man or woman who 
would welcome the suggestion of Golden- 
Voiced Deagan Tower Chimes as a 
stately and living memorial to a departed 





| lovedone. May wetell you the full story? 











| 190 Deagan Building 


J.C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
CHICAGO 


DEAGAN 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


Jower himes. 














(owmunion WARE OF QUALITY 
he In Aluminum or Silver Plate 

VES a waikwemnaume 
ary Ms Send for Illustrated Catalog 
‘INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


ROOM 362 1701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA.PA. 




















| 


Central University | 


ORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

established 1896, has enabled 
hundreds of ministers to continue 
their university work “in absentia.” 
Competent faculty. Individual in- 
struction. Reasonable fees. Write 
for further information and catalog. 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


| Irvington, Indianapolis, Indiana 




















INDIVIDUAL 


COMMUNION SERVICE 


Send for Folder and rectal, 
OFFER at low prices. Tray and 
36 glasses $6 50 up. Giaspes | $1.00 dozen. Outfits in Alumi- 
num, Chromium Plate, Silver Plate, Polished Wood, etc. 
Collection and Bread Plates. Pastor’s Sick Outfits, ete. 


Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 540 Lima, Ohio 













GLASS SLIDES |0$ 
Film Mies. sas sTER 





NATIONAL WRITE Fo 





“THE BIBLE IN PICTURES} 








PICTURES SERVICE 


CINCINNATI 








MOST HELPFUL BIBLE! 


Here, at last, is a really complete Bible for both 
layman and scholar. The New Chain eference 
Bible, 

55 features, 7 comp ~ a. 
Frank C. Thom son, D. Ph. D. 
Bible plus a Biblical 9 Mn in one volume. 
dorsed by leaders everywhere. Write for FREE 
descriptive booklet. Agents wanted. 

B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE COMPANY 

Mept. C2-16 Indianapolis, Indiana 


Edited by 





Chel pmere iS 


BULPIT VESTMENTS 


Hangings: Ornaments-Fringes- 
‘Furnishingsand Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 








HENRY KECK 


Stained Glass Studios 


1010 W. Genesee St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
—, 
We make all types of stained glass windows 
{ for churches. Original designs. 


Send for quotations. 








CHOIR ROBES 


eoiate. 


Cap ann Gown Company 
366 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 

Columbus, Ohio 


Chicago, Illinois 





Champaign, Ill. 
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When is a “Drunken Driver” 


‘Drunk? 


ment a great deal has been said 


Gz the repeal of the 18th Amend- 
about intoxicated drivers and the 


| increase in drunkenness in general. The 
| purpose of this item is not to argue the 


advantages or disadvantages of legal 
whiskey, but to remind us of some of the 
findings of people who have made a 


| study of automobile accidents and the 


causes. There is no question but that 
drunken driver accidents have increased 
a great deal and will continue to increase 
as long as intoxicating drinks may be 
purchased on each and every block, as 
well as at every roadhouse and sandwich 
joint along the highway, whether they 
be legal or otherwise. 

For the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with the accident reports as 
compiled by Highway and Police Depart- 
ments, Insurance Companies and others, 
I might say that many of these reports 


| cover such things as the time of day the 


| tires, etc., 
in the — Improved Edition contains | 


Truly a | 
En- | 


accident happened, type of motor vehicle, 
age and sex of driver, approximate speed, 
Griver’s physical condition, condition of 
vehicle as to brakes, lighting equipment, 
type and width of road, con- 
dition of road, wet, dry or muddy, gen- 
eral road location, such as -intersection, 


| curve, grade, railroad crossing, narrow 





bridge, and a large number of other im- 


portant findings, including what the 
driver was supposed to have been doing, 
such as turning left, or right, going 
straight, slowing down or stopping, back- 
ing, parking or standing still, on wrong 


| side of road or street, passing on hill, 
| and many other things too numerous to 


mention here. 

It is the opinion of the writer that of 
the many accident reports that come to 
us (we are on many mailing lists to re- 
ceive such), as compiled by State High- 
way or Police Department, Insurance 
Companies and others who make in- 
vestigations of automobile accidents, the 


| figures regarding intoxicated drivers are 


farther from being correct than any 
other set of figures in these reports. 

If we accept the investigators’ reports 
on intoxication we will find that less 
than five per cent of the total number 
of accidents are caused by “drunken- 
driving,” but when is a driver drunk? 
This is a question that is always argued 
and especially if the case goes into court. 
Just the other day I heard a court trial 


| in'which several witnesses swore that the 


*President The Automobile Safety League of 
America, 
Ohio. 


Inc. General Headquarters, Columbus, 





By C. J. Strickland* 


driver who caused an accident was so 
drunk that he could hardly walk, but 
the attorney for the defendant spent 
several minutes trying to prove that 
these witnesses did not see the driver 
until after the accident happened and, 
therefore, could not definitely swear that 
he was drunk “at the time he was driv- 
ing,” even though they could swear that 
he was drunk a few seconds after the ac- 
cident happened and even before he 
could get out of the car. It was proved 
(so far as the court was concerned) that 
the driver was in an intoxicated condi- 
tion a few seconds after the accident but 
it was not proved that he was intoxi- 
cated before the accident or that he was 
ever driving while in an intoxicated con- 
dition. Therefore, this drunken driver 
accident was probably not credited to 
the “Drunken Driver’ list, as far as re- 
porting was concerned. 

Since several states now have laws 
whereby drivers found guilty of driving 
a motor vehicle while in an intoxicated 
condition must spend a short time in 
jail or prison or forfeit their driving 
privilege for a certain period, and some 
times both, it is some times pretty hard 
to prove a driver was drunk and espe- 
cially when judges are inclined to be 
lenient, as many seem to be. There- 
fore, the “Drunken Driver” accident re- 
ports figure only a small percentage of 
the total. In most cases, if a person can 
walk he is not drunk, if we can depend 
upon reports. We do not want to over- 
look the fact that legal intoxicants are 
supposed to be tax raisers and states and 
cities who collect those taxes also pay 
the salaries of judges. 

If it were possible to have a complete 
report of every accident in which the 
driver had been drinking at all, the per- 
centage would perhaps be even higher 
than many of us think. Unfortunately, 
no such figures are available. In the 
same court mentioned above, the writer 
heard a man who was accused of being 
drunk while causing an accident try to 
prove that he “only had a glass of beer” 
(the usual story). He claimed that from 
ten o’clock at night until five the next 
morning he was in a stag party with 
six other fellows where they divided one 
bottle of beer. In other words, seven 
drinkers spent the whole night with one 
bottle of beer. 

So far as automobile accidents are 
concerned, the man who has had “one 
arink” is just as drunk as the man who 


(Turn to page 535) 
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Parish Organization for A New Day 


HURCHES, like other institutions, 
C take their form from the period in 

which they are born. One does 
not have to be an authority on church 
history to find in the terminology of 
Methodism a relationship to the Church 
of England. The expanded constitution 
and laws of Presby- 
terian Church car- 
ries its own evi- 
dence of birth in 
the Geneva of John 
Calvin. The Con- 
gregational and 
Baptist churches 
have an atmosphere 
in their plan of or- 
ganization which 
reminds one of the 
New England town 
meeting. 





William H. Leach 


Of course changes are made from time 
to time. For instance, in America, 
churches, separated from the state, have 
found it necessary to have a legal in- 
corporation. Such an organization was 
of course unnecessary when the Church 
was part of the state or identical with 
the town as in early New England. This 
corporation acts as hands and feet to the 
spiritual body, allowing it to function in 
a secular society. There has been defi- 
nitely added a legal organization to the 
original ecclesiastical. 

Most churches have some kind of 
functional organization. Perhaps it is 
not definitely listed in its code or con- 
stitution. But if there is no functional 
organization there would be no social, 
educational or evangelistic programs. A 
functional organization is for the pur- 
pose of building a program and accom- 
plishing it through a step by step plan. 

That such a functional or executive 
set-up might be necessary was never 
dreamed by our fathers. The terms we 
use in connection with this kind of or- 
ganization were not known to our fath- 





ers. Much of the confusion which exists 
in our local churches is because we are 
trying to put across functional programs 
on an organizational set-up intended for 
ecclesiastical or legal purposes. 


I. A Functional Organization 

This would probably be unintelligible to 
the good church deacon or elder of fifty 
years or one one hundred years ago. 
There was dignity attached to his job 
which he was supposed to maintain. He 
kept order in the services of worship; 
rebuked the sinful, awakened the sleepy 
and kept the pastor on the road to ortho- 
doxy. He administered the communion, 
saw that the building was not desecrated 
by undue levity and held the bowl when 
the rite of baptism was administered by 
the pastor. 


In many instances he was elected for 
life and a good deacon was supposed to 
grow in grace and piety with the pass- 
ing of the years. This he did usually to 
the delight of himself and the stability 
of the church which he served. 


One of the very interesting studies 
which can be made of the activities of 
church deacons in the early days of 
America reveal them very busy in pun- 
ishing those who violated the rules of 
the church or overstepped the bounds 
of morality. Hawthorne gives us such a 
classic in The Scarlet Letter. But that is 
but one instance. In the average meet- 
ing of the church deacons of one hundred 
years ago the point of order which called 
for a recognition of those who had com- 
mitted offenses against the church so- 
ciety was the liveliest part of the meet- 
ing. Excommunications were common. 
As good a Baptist as Thomas Lincoln, 
father of our martyred President, was, at 
first, refused his church letter when he 
moved from Little Pigeon, Indiana, into 
Illinois, because of some fancied fall from 
grace which found its basis in a remark 
he made about his daughter, a sister of 





By William H. Leach 


Abraham, being overworked by the Grigs- 
bys, the family in which she married. 

The assistant minister of one of the 
great Dutch Reformed churches in 
America related to me an instance which 
shows the influence of one whom he 
called, “The Church Master,” in that 
church. It is an old and historic office. 
He often wondered just what the officer 
was supposed to do. But he found out 
one day. He happened to come into the 
church for a vesper service with a color- 
ful tie. The church master sent him 
back home to don the proper black one. 
Which he did. 


Much of the levity directed at the so- 
called “Deacons who do not deak”’ is 
misplaced. Many of the men who faced 
the brunt of this criticism did deak. 
They were, in reality, being criticized 
because they do not function in capacity 
of functional leadership, a thing their 
historic office did not require. Many 
could make a prayer which would move 
a congregation to tears and must have 
affected in some way the attitude of the 
eternal God, but the same men had no 
conception of building a program for the 
local church or of the procedures which 
make the promotion of such a program 
possible. 


I am reminded of a statement made of 
an officer of a certain church in greater 
Cleveland. We were discussing his abil- 
ity as a leader for the position which he 
held in the church. One man remarked: 


“I never saw a person who could pass 
the collection plate with more celestial 
dignity.” 

One might have all of the qualities 
which the apostle ascribes to a bishop: 

“Blameless, the husband of one 
wife, vigilant, sober, of good charac- 
ter, given to hospitality, apt to teach; 
not given to wine, no striker, not 
guilty of filthy lucre; but patient, 
not a brawler, not covetous; one that 
ruleth his own house, having his 
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figures, 


but- 
we 


and still be a mighty poor leader when 
the church is considered from a func- 
tional point of view. 

Churches are suffering because of the 
confusion between the historic ecclesi- 
astical and legal organizations and the 
modern needs. We dream of church 
programs of evangelism, expansion, so- 
cial service and education and we try to 
create a functional organization using the 


machinery which was builded not for the . 


horse and buggy stage but for the period 
when the local church, to all intents, was 
the Sunday morning preaching service. 


Of course there have been adaptations 
to meet the new situation. Churches are 
finding ways to create functioning or- 
ganizations which give efficient parish 
organization. Some are able to change 
the local church constitutions to provide 
for such plans. Others do not disturb 
the historic organizations but take the 
functional duties—education, social serv- 
ice, finance and evangelism largely from 
the official board in order to secure a 
greater efficiency and render greater 
service. 

Ecclesiastical leadership is interested in 
the Church, the proper maintenance of 
Christian faith, statements of belief and 
proper authority. Parliamentary lead- 
ership is interested in the right procedure 
in meetings, the making of motions, con- 
duct of meetings. Legal leadership is in- 
terested in conformity to state require- 
ments. Functional leadership is inter- 
ested in movement toward an end, the 
church program, the mind which wins 
workers, getting and training others to 
function in the program, in the end 
which is to be sought. 

A church organization to meet the 
needs of today must, I think, put its 


situation and seeks to build the future 
program from there. 


II. It Must Be An Every Member Or- 
ganization 

Two things evident to any one who 
observes churches call for new methods 
of parish functional organization. The 
first is the low ratio of attendance at the 
worship services of the enrolled church 
membership. The second is the large 
number of societies or groups function- 
ing in some quasi-official relationship 
with the society but getting no recogni- 
tion in the legal or constitutional pro- 
gram of the church. 

So far as I know there is no index of 
church attendance through the years 
and the centuries. * It is quite possible 
that the low church attendance figures 
of today may but duplicate other periods 
in church history in America. We do 
know that, in the days of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, attendance at the communion had 
fallen so low that the Calvanism of the 
day compromised with necessity in a half- 
way covenant to bring in more wor- 
shippers for the service. 

Mr. William H. Ridgway in his inter- 
esting little book, In God We Trust and 
Why Not? pictures the year of 1873, the 
year of the great panic, in these words: 


“Business went along booming, but 
as business grew and riches increased 
there was the inevitable let-down 
along religious and moral lines. 
Churches were deserted and race 
tracks were crowded. Lotteries of all 
kinds abounded on every hand, and 
even the churches resorted to some 
sort of gambling in order to raise 
sufficient revenue to carry on.” 


This was 1873—not 1936. 


conclude that church attendance is com- 
paratively low; about 25% of the mem- 
bership of the church find their way, 
each Sabbath, to the services of worship. 
Perhaps these figures are winter ones and 
not summer figures, at that. It is the 
first time in our experience that the 
figures have been as low as this. I was 
ordained in 1911. I am pretty sure that 
I preached to seventy per cent of my 
members each Sunday. I had good eve- 
ning congregations. The same churches 
today are able to maintain but one 
service and that has dropped to the low 
average of attendance in our Eastern 
churches. 

One does not have to be much of a 
churchman to see how this changes the 
value of organizational plans. Take one 
item—and that a small one—of church 
publicity. There was a time when an 
announcement from the pulpit would 
reach a large part of the congregation. 
Today it reaches but twenty-five per 
cent. Any one who wishes to publicize 
his congregation must devise other 
methods of communication. 

If it were merely a matter of getting 
cut notices the solution would be sim- 
ple. Buy an addressing machine and 
build a mailing list. But this is merely 
an illustration of the larger problem. 
The basic fact is that the congregations 
are not representative of the average 
parish. Any organization based upon 
the service of worship alone is inef- 
fective. 

The best diagram I know for describ- 
ing the local church of today is to draw 
a circle to represent the enrolled mem- 
bership. Inside that put a smaller circle 
which represents the faithful, loyal inner 


(Turn to page 526) 
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We Raised a Thousand Dollars in a Day 


Here is the dramatic story of the raising of one thousand dollars 
by the First Baptist Church of Greenfield, Massachusetts, on Palm 


Sunday. 
the Lenten season. 


But it is not a story of interest only on Palm Sunday or 
There are many churches which can plan an 


effort, such as this, for some fall recovery or fall rally Sunday. 


flood we raised more than one thou- 

sand dollars in one day. Our church 
has demonstrated the fact that where 
there is a will there is a way. A debt 
of a thousand dollars had settled on the 
church; interest was paid on notes; the 
depression had become an attitude of 
mind; they said nothing could be done 
about it. This, however, is what we ac- 
tually did. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
ten weeks before Easter, I proposed that 
the church raise one thousand dollars 
in one day and pay the church debt. The 
thought was overwhelming to the board; 
they were all men from Missouri; one 
of them said afterward that he thought 
the pastor was crazy. As a matter of 
courtesy, however, they called a joint 
meeting of the Board of Trustees, the 
Board of Deacons, and the chairmen of 
the various organizations within the 
church. We have a church membership 
little over six hundred. 


At this joint meeting I proposed two 
Easter objectives for the church. First, 
securing twenty-five new members for 
Christ and the church; second, raising 
one thousand dollars in one day and 
paying the church debt. We did both. 

Fifty selected members were to be 
asked to contribute ten dollars each; 
one hundred members were to be asked 
to contribute five dollars each. Those 
who could not contribute the stated 
amount were given Lenten Self-Denial 
Banks. Two hundred Banks were dis- 
tributed among the children and families 
of our church school. All these gifts 
were to be brought by the donor himself 
at the church on Palm Sunday. 

A thousand dollar committee of twelve 
was appointed. They were to approach 
the selected list of members after March 
third, which was Consecration Day for 
the whole church. 

Every Sunday before March third I 
spoke briefly but pointedly about the 
plan, “A Thousand Dollars in One Day.” 
The idea caught the imagination of 
men. I related how the first ten dollars 
were pledged by a man sick at the Hos- 
pital. On his recovery his wife pledged 
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another ten; their daughter five. Con- 
sequently I suggested that those wishing 
to make their pledges before they were 
approached by the committee could 
make their pledge with me. The re- 
sponse was heartening. By March third 
practically half the amount had been 
pledged with me and the campaign had 
not as yet started! 


The most skeptical, unbelieving, and 
those from Missouri, were beginning to 
change their mind. The weekly calendar 
contained weekly reports and words of 
praise and encouragement. “He can who 
thinks he can.” 


One of our slogans was— 
“Got any rivers they say are not cross- 
able? 
Got any mountains you can’t tunnel 
through? 
We specialize in the wholly impossible— 
Doing what nobody ever could do.” 
The people caught the spirit of the 
challenge; their response was hearty and 
unanimous. 


The following letter was sent out be- 
fore Palm Sunday: 


“Quit you like men, be strong; 
There’s a burden to bear, there’s a grief 
to share, 
There’s a heart that breaks ‘neath a load 
of care— 
But fare ye forth with a song!” 
Dear Friends: 

Palm Sunday, April 5, should be a day 
of Victory and Triumph for the Church 
of the Living God. It marks the day 
when Jesus entered as King into Jeru- 
salem. 

The celebration of great events with- 
out deeds worthy of the occasion makes 
the celebration empty. 

We are looking forward next Sunday 
to a very great day in our church. A 
day of courage and high hope; a day of 
faith and achievement. 

We are anticipating paying off the 
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By Victor F. Scalise* 


church debt of $1,000.00 on Palm Sun- 
day. More than $600.00 has already been 
pledged. Boys and girls will bring banks 
with their self-denial offerings; men and 
women will bring their pledges as their 
offering and thanksgiving to God; every- 
body will make a contribution toward 
paying off the debt in order to start the 
new fiscal year clear. 


Palm Sunday is a day of days. We 
should have at least 400 people out. We 
are counting on you to be there. If you 


cannot make a contributicn, no matter 
how small, to this fund, please do not 
stay away on that account. Come and 
bring your prayers, your enthusiasm, 
your presence. Remember that God can 
do great things with a consecrated peo- 
ple. Remember that your being there 
will fill the heart of many with gladness. 
Remember that the best way to make 
the heart of your pastor rejoice is to 
see you there and then see you go forth 
and live brave, consistent, Christian lives. 

Let us make PALM SUNDAY a red 
letter day in the calendar of our church 
life. I am counting on you! 

The sermon topic is: “WHY I BE- 
LIVE IN MAN.” The -day and its results 
will be a concrete illustration of my mes- 
sage! Come and make the sermon real! 

Fraternally yours, 
Victor F. Scalise. 

Palm Sunday was a great day! 

One thousand dollars was brought in 
pledges and gifts including the weekly 
offering. The actual cash amount on the 
fund was $901 with many pledges unpaid 
till Easter Sunday, when the fund 
swelled to $1,025.00! 

On Monday morning I sent the follow- 
ing card to the entire membership. 

A Brave Faith That Speaks Through 
Great Deeds!!! 
Dear Friends: 

I “saw” your faith on Palm Sunday! 
(This referred to the text, “Jesus seeing 
their faith said, Take up thy bed and 
walk.”) It spoke with the ringing sound 
of $901.00! Think of it, almost the en- 
tire amount in one day! $1,000.00 in one 
day, for I am sure that the $99 will be 
contributed next Sunday from those who 
did not bring their Banks and personal 
gifts. 

I Congratulate You!! You have shown 
that you can respond to a real challenge. 
My faith in you is unbounded. I knew 
we could do it! The church debts will 
be wiped out and we shall look into the 
future with courage! 

Next Sunday we shall sing together 
the DOXOLOGY! “Praise God from 
Whom All Blessings Flow.” 

The sermon Easter Morning—‘WHY I 
BELIEVE IN LIFE EVERLASTING.” 
The play Sunday evening at 7:00 p.m. 
“Into Thy Kingdom,” by Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson. 

Fraternally yours, 
Victor F. Scalise. 


An analysis of the gifts revealed the 
following: 

109—Banks, average 61 cents 

45—amounts less than $5.00 

36—gifts, $5.00 each 
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30—gifts, $10.00 each 
1—gift, $13.50 
1—gift, $16.00 
3—gifts, $20.00 each 
4—-¢ifts, $25.00 each. 
3—gifts, $50.00 each 
5—gifts of various amounts 
church organizations. 
These gifts represent sacrificial giving. 


Some I know did not buy a new Easter 
bonnet in order to make a donation to 
the church; some gave a thank offering 
because of health, work, love, the kind- 
ness of strangers. 

It was a brave thing to have done. 
Perhaps raising a thousand dollars is 
nothing to some churches, but it is not 
an easy thing for our church. It was a 
really glorious, human, humorous, fine, 
splendid thing. 

A young woman said that when she 
heard me say on Palm Sunday with ab- 
solute confidence, “I believe there is a 
thousand dollars on these plates,” that 
somehow she had to believe in it, other- 
wise her faith in life would have been 
rudely shaken. 

A deacon was reported that Palm Sun- 
day evening as being like one that 
dreams, muttering to himself, “Nine 
hundred and one dollars!” Another said 
to me, “After this I am prepared to be- 
lieve anything!” 

To be sure we celebrated the event with 
@ banquet on April 22, which was also 
the Roll Call of the Church, and a happy 
event it was. The results are obvious. 
Our debt is paid; there is confidence and 
hope and faith and optimism in the 
hearts of the people. The depression 
and the flood and gloom is over. The 
church faces the future with confidence. 


by 


Parish Organization 
(From page 524) 

circle. You know just how large that 
inner circle should be in your church. 
It will include those who attend the serv- 
ice, do most of the work and pay most 
of the bills. If the church has any 
spiritual dynamic it is probably found in 
that inner circle. 

Visualizing this diagram, start out by 
asking this question: “Is the program of 
our church builded to serve the inner 
circle or the larger circle?” 


You will have to answer it for yourself. 
But I have seen churches where the pro- 
gram is made by the inner circle, for the 
inner circle, and when the attention of 
the inner circle is called to the fact that 
there is still a large percentage of people 
in the larger circle but without the inner, 
the church policy makers reply: “Well, 
then let them come in.” 

Getting a larger attendance at the 
service of worship is a problem. But it 
is not the entire problem, by any means. 
I am in sympathy with the effort of Mr. 
Babson in the recently published book, 
How to Increase Church Attendance. If 
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I were a pastor I should study it very 
seriously in an effort to get larger con- 
gregations. But any one makes a big 
mistake if he concentrates on getting 
peopie to church without studying the 
entire program which should include 
those who do not attend as well as those 
who do attend. A functional program is 
going to be much larger than merely a 
program to entice a few more people in- 
to the services of worship. 


I have been shocked to find how easily 
many church officers can explain away 
any interest in the people in this outer 
group. One good officer even offered the 
suggestion that the whole problem could 
be settled by simply crossing the names 
off the roll of those who did not attend 
and considering the inner circle as the 
membership of the church. 


How an intelligent person can live in 
this day, influenced by the mass of liter- 
ature dealing with personal problems, ob- 
serving the human wreckage thrown up 
by the economic depression, understand- 
ing the psychological motives that move 
men and the lures of modern life, and 
waive out of consideration three-quarters 
of the enrolled church membership is be- 
yond me. Yet it is being done. 


This instance may be the exception. 
But I think that it is fair to say that the 
average church program—and the aver- 
age denominational program —is being 
made not for the parish as it actually 
exists but for the benefit of the inner 
circle. This circle dictates the policy, 
builds the program to fit its own needs 
and desires, demands for itself the 
greater amount of the minister’s pastoral 
time and then wonders why there is not 
a rush on the part of the marginal peo- 
ple to get into the inner circle. 


To move, for a minute, from the local 
church to the denominational field I 
think that this same error of judgment is 
shared by the denominational boards. 
Most of the publicity written is prepared 
for the inner circle. The educational 
publications are prepared for the inner 
circle. The denominational weeklies are 
written and edited for the inner circle. 
And so far as I know there is not a de- 
nominational agency which has builded 
any method for the distribution of its 
promotional literature which plans to lift 
the material above this ingrown, inner 
circle and get it in the hands of the peo- 
ple who might be benefited by its in- 
formation. 


In securing publicists for church ac- 
tivities the usual demand is to get some 
one who talks the language of the church, 
meaning the language of the inner circle. 
It might be a courageous step for some 
forward looking board to hire a publicist 
who’ knows the language of the people 
and, for a period of time, write the pub- 
licity in language the marginal people 
can understand. 





There are just three ways that I know 
of which can help to make the functional 
organization an every member one. 

The first has been mentioned. It is the 
way of adequate publicity. That is a 
simple thing. Simply build a correct 
mailing list, keep it correct, and then 
use it. 

The second is a group plan of organi- 
zation such, as for instance, is recom- 
mended by the Vanward Plan. A group 
leader over each ten families must make 
a contact every month with each fam- 
ily. Well prepared publicity is distributed 
and the leader does a pastoring job. 

The third method is through a depart- 
mental organization in which the church 
is organized for the work it is supposed 
to do. Members of these various depart- 
ments are selected either for their knowl- 
edge and interest in that particular field 
or because of the need of attachment to 
some specific work of the church. This 
plan, now in use by many churches, cuts 
through the boundaries of the inner cir- 
cle and expands the parish lines. 

Any church must decide for itself, of 
course, what departments are necessary. 
I think that seven will cover the needs 
of most churches. 


1. Worship and Music. 

2. Education. 

3. Men’s Work. 

4. Women’s Work (or put them both 
under a department of adult work 
if you dare). 

5. Property. 

6. Missions and benevolences. 

7. Finance (or combine this with 
property). 


. Public relations. 

The functional theory is, of course, 
that through the erection of these de- 
partments the entire membership or a 
large portion of it will be put at work in 
the study of one of these particular 
phases of church work. If the appointees 
are entirely from the inner circle, the 
plan will be ineffective. 

I think that the next step in local 
church effectiveness must lie in a defi- 
nitely planned attempt to put this large 
group of marginal people at some specific 
tasks in the work of the church. It 
might be preceded by a definite friendly 
visitation or group plan organization to 
get in touch with these people in order 
to learn just what their attitude is 
toward the church and the contemplated 
program. 


Ill. It Must Present a Unified Program 

I am not referring to a unified worship 
and educational service though that may 
very well have a part in it. I mean that 
the formulation of the functional pro- 
gram must be one which has a purpose 
and the various departments of church 
work must fit into that program. There 
is little unity in the program of the aver- 
age church at the present time. The tradi- 
tional ecclesiastical organization provides 
for the corporate church and the services 

(Turn to page 532) 
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The Clerical Confessional 


Do you sink to the depths on Monday following strenuous Sunday? 
Are you subject to the temperamental extremes so common in our 


profession? 


If so, read this very practical article by Dr. Ward 


as he outlines the way to avoid spiritual depression. 


V. The Temperamental Man 


“Do you ever feel, especially on Mon- 
days, that life is not worth living? Does 
enthusiasm sink to vanishing point, so 
that you wonder if you have mistaken 
your vocation? Why is it? These are 
not idle questions. They are always 
bothering me. And yet I cannot answer 
them. I am still a young man. I have 
been here for three years, in my first 
charge. And instead of things improv- 
ing, they are getting worse. I feel like 
clearing out—only I cannot. Can you 
help me?” 


OU are right! These are certainly 
Y idle questions. They are far 

from uncommon. It is no exag- 
geration to say that about ninety per 
cent of men in the active ministry are 
asking them. Yet, strange though it may 
appear, no one seems to have offered his 
brethren any explanation or solution of 
the difficulty. 

Every man who takes his work seri- 
ously is subject to these fits of despond- 
ency. And the more he expends nervous 
energy on the Sabbath, the greater, us- 
ually, will be the reaction on the Mon- 
day. If you will recall your studies in 
psychology, you will remember that all 
mental action is followed by reaction. It 
is reaction which gives rise to this state 
of mind. The loftier the heights to 
which we soar, the farther we have to 
come down to earth. In this, we are 
akin to the aviator. That, therefore, 
makes it imperative that we should know 
just how to make “a happy landing.” 

It is comforting, however, to know that 
a fine, courageous soul like Elijah felt 
much as we do. After his splendid stand 
before the priests of Baal, his triumph- 
ant vindication of the divine honor, what 
was his mood? One of complete dejec- 
tion. A sense of failure hung heavy 
about him. Your questions would fit his 
case exactly. He probably felt that life 
was not worth living. His enthusiastic 


zeal for Jehovah had evaporated like 
the morning mists of Carmel before the 
midday sun. He most certainly believed 
he had mistaken his calling. Those are 
fair inferences from his outburst: “It is 


enough; now, O Lord, take away my 
life, for I am not better than my fath- 
ers.” 

What can be deduced from that? 
Physical and nervous exhaustion. There 
had been a tremendous outpouring of 
energy. The price of his passionate plea 
to save the soul of the nation had been 
a heavy tax upon him. Elijah had paid 
it. 

Then it is not too much to assume 
that if the preacher has really preached 
some virtue has gone out of him. The 
mighty impact of soul on soul has cost 
him much. It was worth it. But that 
does not diminish the after-effects. The 
larger the check one draws on one’s bank 
account, the smaller the balance remain- 
ing; in fact, what about overdrawing the 
account? It can be done. It has been 
done. No man can place himself un- 
reservedly at the disposal of the Holy 
Spirit, can identify himself with the sor- 
rows, harassments, and discouragements 
of his people, can pour out his soul as 
the ambassador of Christ, without de- 
pleting his strength. That explains, in 
part at any rate, “blue Monday.” 

Now this reaction is, for most 
inevitable. Yet, paradoxically, it is not 
all due to the strenuous service rendered 
on the Sunday. The strain and nervous 


men, 





This page is, if not making history, cer- 
We 


are receiving confidences and questions 


tainly making a deep impression. 
from all parts. Dr. Ward invites our 
readers to submit their problems to him. 
If they are not of general interest, they 
will be answered personally. In every 
case, your identity will be safeguarded, 
so you may write freely in strict confi- 
dence. The discussion of your difficulties 
may be of real service to some of your 


brethren, and help the cause. 











By J. W. G. Ward 


tension experienced may be due to hasty 
or inadequate preparation for the de- 
mands of the pulpit. The preparation 
should be twofold: the message and the 
man himself. 

It is not unknown for the minister to 
have sO many matters requiring time 
and attention that the days slip by al- 
most imperceptibly. Friday—in extreme 
cases, perhaps Saturday—has come 
around, and two sermons must be found 
somewhere. There is a frantic search. 
Former manuscripts and notes are 
turned over feverishly yielding little. 
There is nothing left but a frenzied at- 
tempt to make up for lost time. A text 
which appears to be opportune, or to 
have possibilities, is selected, or a ready- 
made outline from “Tin Tacks for the 
Toiler,” chosen. Commentaries, often 
themselves with divergent views, are 
consulted. These merely add to the con- 
fusion. Then a book of anecdotes, a few 
clippings, a quotation from a current 
magazine, and a lengthy passage from 
the last book he bought are pressed into 
service. Padding my friend, just pad- 
ding! 

There is no time to write out the ser- 
mon. A rough draft is prepared, with a 
few thoughts jotted down where they 
seem to fit in. Doubtless, they are of 
value. They are gems in the rough— 
very rough. But uncut stones reveal no 
light or beauty. Still, it being the best 
he can do, he must trust to “the inspi- 
ration of the moment.” 

Yet suppose the moment is devoid of 
inspiration? Suppose no fire descends 
on the hurried altar thus thrown up 


and the poor sacrifice laid on it? We 
may substitute vehemence for honest 
thought, and the sermon is, conse- 


quently, not only prolix, but also “full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing.’ 

That, in itself, increases the strain on 
a man’s nervous system. To know that 
one has prostituted his gifts—for such 
it is—to the less worthy activities of the 
week, when one has a God-given re- 
sponsibility to the people committed to 
his charge, must have a most damaging 
effect on a man’s morale. Added to that, 
he carries with him Milton’s scathing 
rebuke, “The hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed.” 

Another factor in this vital matter to 
be taken into consideration is the man 
himself. What we have said may not 
apply to him. He has finished the prep- 
aration of the sermon in good time. But 
what of the preparation of the soul— 
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Validity of Bequest 
for Religious Objects 


HEN a Delaware woman died 
W 2: left a will which, after mak- 
ing specific gifts, bequeathed all 
the rest of her property “to the St. Paul 
Brotherhood of the People’s Church of 
Dover, Delaware, for the purpose of 
establishing a Lectureship Foundation. 
. The fund so provided to be well 
and securely invested, and the income 
derived therefrom to be used in providing 
each winter a lecture or lectures on 
Christian subjects; the said lectures to 
be free to the public.”’ 

Two questions were raised before the 
Delaware Court of Chancery, concerning 
this will: (1) Did the will create a valid 
trust? (2) Was the gift void for failing 
to designate a proper trustee for admin- 
istration of the fund? The will was up- 
held in both respects. Hutton v. St. Paul 
Brotherhood of People’s Church of 
Dover, 178 Atl. 584.) 

Trusts for charitable purposes consti- 
tute an exception to the general rule of 
law that a trust to continue perpetually 
is void. The court had no difficulty in 
determining that the above quoted clause 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


of the will in question created a valid 
trust for the promotion of religion, which 
purpose has been often declared by the 
courts to be charitable in character. 
The court decided that since the St. 
Paul Brotherhood was an unincorporated 
association it could not qualify as trus- 
tee. To that extent the bequest was in- 
valid. But the court ruled that did not 
defeat the trust; that the court had 
power to name a substitute trustee. It 
was found that the corporate powers of 
the church hold property for the use 
of itself, its congregation and members, 
etc., were broad enough to make the 
church corporation competent to act as 
trustee. So, the court decreed that the 
trust fund be transferred by the executor 
to that corporation. The opinion says: 
“The project of providing lectures on 
Christian subjects which the testatrix 
desired to promote, is clearly germane to 
and directly in line with the general 
scope of the work which it is the mis- 
sion of the People’s Church as an in- 
corporated religious organization to ad- 





the spiritual medium through which the 
Word is to become flesh? 

We were consulted by a brother min- 
ister who was deploring the fact that he 
could net get his people to church on 
Sunday mornings—although he _ spent 
Saturday nights, playing cards with 
them until one o’clock! 

That is certainly one way of securing 
loyal support for God’s house. But 
while it is extremely unlikely that any 
other man would sink so low, some of us 
make the mistake of spending Saturday 
unwisely. No matter how keen a man 
may be on sport, he is ill-advised to 
risk a chill, standing for hours watching 
a game, or over-tiring himself with a 
strenuous round of golf. No matter how 
numerous his social engagements or how 
pressing his friends, he has no right to 
spend the evening where he cannot but 
disperse energies which ought to be 
steadfastly reserved for the duties of the 
next day. To please a few friends and 





disappoint a congregation is both bad 
policy and poor judgment. 

It would mean added efficiency and 
satisfaction to rearrange life’s standard 
of values. Some system of planning ser- 
mon themes in advance must be insti- 
tuted. The sermon builder folders of- 
fered by Church Management will prove 
of invaluable help along these lines. If 
a tentative scheme of topics is drawn 
up, arranged for the Sundays of for 
one to three months in advance, that 
would obviate the last minute scramble. 

Saturday ought to be kept for a final 
revision of the manuscript. But it also 
ought to have a few hours of relaxation. 
It is the one day in the week when the 
minister can spend a little time with his 
family. He must relax. A walk or drive 
in the afternoon, forgetting as far as 
possible the worries of the past week 
and the calls of the coming day, will do 
much to tone up the system and give a 
new zest to life. 


Then with the evening, he ought to 
carry the process of preparation a stage 
further. A few minutes over a devotional 
book—Augustine, Thomas a Kempis, or 
one of the other religious classics—will 
bring him into the right mood. Then, 
in prayer, he can seek that anointing 
which means power for the morrow. His 
last period should be a careful mind 
survey of the sermon. Without any 
notes before him, he should go over the 
main points of his discourse: first, what 
it is meant to accomplish; then the 
high-lights, illustrations, and authorities 
he intends to quote. In this way, the 
mind is clarified, thoughts are crystal- 
lized, and the glowing colors of the im- 
agination are brought into play to en- 
hance the beauty and appeal of the ser- 
mon. 

Then, with quiet dependence upon God 
and himself as the divine messenger, he 
can set the work aside, and confidently 
look forward to his task. Early astir 
on the Sabbath, he may then closely 
study his script. Whether he intends to 
use it or not in the pulpit this should 
be done. To master the theme is the 
first step to being mastered by it and 
to mastery of one’s audience. He can 
then throw himself into his ministry 
without reserve. 

He will come to the end of the day 
with a feeling of healthy fatigue, but not 
of dissatisfaction. Monday will find 
him, perhaps, still somewhat tired, yet 
not stale. Instead of being blue, de- 
pressed, out of sorts and inclined to say, 
as formerly: 


“The time is out of joint, O curséd spite 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 
He will get out for a brisk walk. The 


subjects for the following Sunday are 
already at the back of his mind. And 
lo! from the people he passes, the sky 
above him, some everyday incident, a 
chance conversation, through some di- 
vinely-framed windows streams the light 
of humor, romance, or pathos, to fur- 
nish his message with ideas or to wing 
the arrows of truth. 

All this may sound idealistic, but it 
is much nearer to the grasp of the man 
who is determined to make his ministry 
effective for righteousness than may be 
supposed. It may mean rigorous read- 
justment of one’s time and temper. But 
it is worth it. It will yield results out 
of all proportion to the sacrifice en- 
tailed. And what is right to the point, 
“blue Monday” will be banished both 
from our vocabulary and experience. 





The whole world is upset 
by greed for the posssession 
of earthly things. The Church 
and her teachings are forgot- 
ten. Our hope is in adher- 
ence to Divine teaching.— 
Alfred E. Smith. 
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Portrait of A Sunday School 


By Percy Marks 


The following pages have been lifted from the latest novel by Percy 
Marks “A Tree Grown Straight.” We have felt that this picture of 
a Sunday School from a non-church point of view might be stimu- 


lating. 


The book is published by Frederick A. 


Stocks Company 


($2.50) and the excerpt which follows is used by special permission. 
A review of the novel will be found on another page. 


played any real part in Andy’s life. 

He was surprised when he realized 
he had prayed for Dotty. No, that wasn’t 
right; he hadn’t prayed for Dotty. He’d 
prayed for himself because he was fright- 
ened. Without conscious thought or voli- 
tion he had dropped to his knees and 
asked God over and over again not to let 
Dotty die. It wasn’t a regular prayer, 
he knew, but he was sure God would 
understand and forgive him. 


| & Dotty got sick, prayer never 


He hadn’t prayed for a long time be- 
fore that, not since he was a little boy 
and his mother put him to bed. Then 
she had heard him say a little prayer in 
which he thanked God for his happiness 
and asked Him to bless him and make 
him a good boy. When he grew big 
enough to go to bed by himself he soon 
forgot to pray. When he started Sunday 
school, he learned, “Now I lay me down 
to sleep,” and thought he ought to say 
that; but mother said she had never 
liked that prayer very much and that 
she thought he’d better stick to the old 
one. Andy didn’t like it very much 
either. The part about “if I should die 
before I wake” always scared him. 


That there had been long discussions 
about Sunday school between his thother 
and father, he knew. The discussions did 
not interest him at all, however; he was 
anxious to go because all of his little 
friends went, and the thought of being 
left out was intolerable to him. “All 
right,” he heard father say to mother, 
“send him if you like. He wants to go; 
so let him. But I’m warning you right 
now you’re starting him on the road to 
fear. I know. I went through it. You'll 
see.” 


Andy wondered briefly what the road 
to fear was. It sounded exciting and 
mysterious, and if one found it by going 
to Sunday school, he was all the more 
eager to go. 


Though he neglected the prayer he 
knew he was supposed to say, he was 
not without religious education. Mrs. 
Ross soon discovered that he thought of 
God as an old man with a long white 
beard. He looked, Andy thought and 
said, a lot like Georgie Trevor’s grandpa, 
a venerable old gentleman with an ex- 


ceptionally long beard and mild blue 
eyes. And He had a crown, too, like the 
picture of the king in his book. Help- 
less before the child’s literalness, Mrs. 
Ross could do little, but she did make an 
effort to impress on him that the Man of 
his imagination was divine and divinely 
loving. And Jesus, she said, had come to 
earth to tell everybody forever and ever 
of God’s love and to teach people to be 
kind and gentle. 


Andy was a very small boy at that time 
and a little puzzled by the explanation. 

“Was Jesus kind too?” he asked hope- 
fully. 


“Oh, yes, Andy. You can’t imagine 
his loving-kindness, and he loved little 
children especially.” 


Andy thought that was nice and said 
so. He said he liked God, and Jesus too, 
and he was comfortably certain they 
would take good care of him and mother 
and father and Dotty. But how about 
Pep? He was worried, but mother as- 
sured him that God had made animals 
as well as people and that she’was sure 
they too found a place in his great heart. 
Then Andy’s mind was at rest. His 
mother’s theology satisfied his curiosity 
and made him feel protected. 


For a time Sunday school seemed a 
real success. Andy attended regularly, 
was given little cards which he was care- 
ful to save until he could turn them in 
for a big card with a picture of Jesus on 
it and doves and flowers. He loved the 
story of the Christ Child, and when the 
evening star hung gloriously bright over 
the mountains, he thought that it was 
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the very star that had guided the wise 
men to the manger. He cried over the 
crucifixion, but mother told him that the 
pain couldn’t have lasted long and that 
Jesus was happy because he knew he had 
brought love into the world. 


“You're sure he was happy, mother?” 
Andy asked doubtfully. “You're sure?” 

“Oh, yes, dear; I’m quite sure.” 

Andy dried his tears and decided that 
everything had been all right after all, 
though he still couldn’t see why any- 
body should hurt Jesus when he was so 
good. 

The first year of Sunday school passed 
placidly, but at the beginning of the 
second year Andy announced that he 
didn’t like his new teacher. “She calls 
us dear little children,’ he explained, 
“but she scolds us hard if we wiggle.” 

The new teacher was Miss Sarah New- 
comb, a slender sharp-featured woman 


uncomfortably aware that forty was 
around the corner. Lonely, embittered, 
she found refuge in religion. Her God 


was the ancient Jehovah of Exodus, stern, 
jealous, ever watchful, quick to ven- 
geance. Righteous, she believed the un- 
righteous should and would be punished, 
and she thought it nothing less than her 
Christian duty to warn the children of 
the awful reward of sin. 


The good, she explained one bright 
Sunday morning, went to heaven when 
they died—and there behind pearly gates 
and on golden streets they played 
celestial harps and sang the praises of 
the Lord. Heaven, she said, was beau- 
tiful beyond their dreams and everybody 
there was happy because everybody was 
good. 

But the bad—she fixed the children 
with her cold, virginal eye and paused 
for fearful effect. Frightened, uneasy 
with foreboding, the children stared at 
her and waited breathlessly. All of them 
with the single exception of Ethel Curtis, 
who was smugly sure that she was always 
good, knew that they were sometimes 
bad. When Miss Newcomb was talking 
about heaven, she was talking about a 
place only grown-ups were good enough 
to go to; but now she was talking to 
them. The bad people, she said sternly, 
went to hell. “To hell, children!” Peo- 
ple who told lies or said bad words or 
smoked cigarettes or chewed tobacco or 
stole things or drank liquor went to hell 
—all of them, every one. They burned 
in hell forever and forever. It was a great 
dark place lit by only the fires of sulphur 
and brimstone where the damned souls 
burned and burned and writhed and 
shrieked forever and ever. “Forever!” she 
repeated. “Forever and ever. Not for 
one year, children, or ten years or a hun- 
dred years or a thousand years or a mil- 
lion years or ten million years, but for- 
ever. The burning and the pain never 
stopped, never, never, never.”’ 
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It was a quiet, subdued group of little 
boys and girls who left the Sunday school 
room, and Andy meant to tell his mother 
and father all about heaven and hell just 
as soon as he got home. He and Georgie 
and Eddie were walking together, but 
Timmy wasn’t with them. Tim went toa 
different Sunday school, which was some- 
thing else Andy couldn’t understand. 

For once the boys did not chatter or 
throw stones or shove each other off the 
sidewalk; they marched along three 
abreast and said nothing. Then when 
they were almost home a big airdale met 
a bigger mongrel in the middle of the 
street and stopped to growl a warning. 
The mongrel replied in kind. The dogs 
were speaking a language the boys un- 
derstood perfectly, and they paused to 
listen. The airdale, his hackles stiffly 
upright, stood rigid, though he had not 
ceased his low, menacing insults. With 
legs like sticks the mongrel minced 
around his enemy—and then leaped aside 
as the airdale struck. 

It was a tremendous fight, simply mag- 
nificent, and by the time the mongrel 
had fled yowling with pain, the boys, 
having been lifted to an entirely earthly 
heaven, had forgotten hell. Andy ran 
home to tell his parents about the air- 
dale’s prowess and never thought to men- 
tion Sunday school at all. Nor did he 
think of it all afternoon. The whole 
family went riding far out into the 
country, and Pep stood with his hind feet 
on Andy’s knees and thrust his snub 
nose over the door of the car into the 
wind and sniffed and sniffed as if the 
woods smelled entirely of soup-bones and 
gravy. 

That night, however, after Andy had 
gone to bed, he thought of Miss Newcomb 
and her description of hell. In the dark 
of his room, her description came back 
with terrifying vividness. He saw the 
fires and the damned souls; and, twisting 
and turning with rapidly mounting ter- 
ror, he tried to imagine forever. More 
than ten million years, Miss Newcomb 
had said. You never stopped hurting— 
never. He knew what it was to burn. He 
had burned his finger more than once 
and it had hurt awfully and made him 
cry, but that was just his finger, just a 
little spot on one finger—and Miss New- 
comb said you burned all over; you were 
right down in the fire with the flames 
blazing up around you, and you didn't 
burn up; you just went on burning and 
burning and burning, and you never, 
never, never stopped burning. 


Terrified, he buried his face in the pil- 
low, and then he saw the flames. He 
jerked over on his back and opened his 
eyes. He could still see them. No matter 
which way he turned, he could see them. 
He didn’t know; maybe he was dead now 
and going to hell. Maybe he was there 
already. He'd been bad lots of times. 
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He'd told fibs, real whoppers, and—and— 
he hardly dared confess the memory to 


himself—he’d drunk liquor. Sometimes 
father put a little claret and some sugar 
in his glass of water, and claret was 
liquor. He jerked upright. The whole 
room was full of flames. They were leap- 
ing around him, blazing higher and 
higher. 

“Mother!” 
Mother!” 

“I’m coming,” she called, and he heard 
her running up the steps fast. 

She switched on the light. “What is 
it, Andy?” she asked breathlessly. “What 
frightened you?” 

He didn’t answer. He couldn’t answer. 
The flames were gone; the room wasn’t 
full of fire any longer. And that was 
mother. It was. It was! He stared 
blindly at her, his eyes enormous with 
terror. 

“What is it, Andy? Andy, dear, what 
is it? Why are you looking at me like 


he shrieked. “Mother! 





A PSALM OF THANKS FOR 
CHURCHES 


1. O, that men would praise the 
Lord for the little churches 
that he lovingly honors! 

2. He honors them with his 
holy presence, and with his 
wonderful kindness to the 
children of men. 

3. In the sanctuaries of humble 
chapels, far and near, is known 
the mercy of the Lord. 

4. And in great cathedrals 
doth the humble heart dis- 
cover his loving care for- 
ever. 

5. The Lord speaketh to the sor- 

rowing soul at the unseen al- 

tars of country churches; 

6. And to the hungry heart 
where the crosses mark the 
places of meeting. 

In highland kirk and in gothic 

minster he gathers those that 

seek him to stablish, and 
strengthen and restore them. 

8. Then sendeth he them 
forth to live the life of the 
Master in the beautiful 
paths of service. 

9. The Lord knoweth and loveth 
the little churches, on city or 
country byways, for there is 
the place of appointment. 

10. And the folk from the 
homes of the people keep 
tryst with the Lord, the 
Redeemer. 

11. Yea, I shall praise the Lord 
for the little churches of meet- 


ing. 

12. And will worship him with 
sacrifices of thanksgiving, 
praise and prayer. 

That the Lord may know his 

loving kindnesses are welcome, 

his gifts honored and cher- 

ished. 

14. And I shall dwell in the 
place of his Presence for- 
ever! 


13. 


—T. M. Atkinson. 











that?” Mother gripped his shoulder and 
shook him gently. “Andy, it’s me; it’s 
mother.” 


The glazed look faded from his eyes 
and his lips quivered. Suddenly his body 
collapsed and he began to sob. “I’m not 
dead,” he wept; “I’m not dead.” 

“Of course you're not dead. Of course 
not. Why, what in the world made you 
think you were?” 

At first he couldn’t answer, he was 
crying so hard; but when mother lifted 
him out of bed and held him on her lap, 
he managed to whisper brokenly that he 
thought he was dead and in hell. 

“In hell, Andy? Who told you any- 
thing about hell?” 

“Miss Newcomb!” Then the whole 
terrible memory swept over him and the 
last thin thread of control snapped to 
leave him at the mercy of complete hys- 
teria. It was a long time before his 
mother managed to quiet him, but finally 
he lay weak and gasping in her arms. 

“Can you listen to me now, dear?” she 
asked gently. 

He nodded and whispered, “CUnhuh.” 
You're here with 
And there isn’t 


“Now, listen hard. 
me;; you’re with mother. 
any hell.” 

“What?” sheer amazement, staggering 
incredulity, brought life back to him, 
electrified his brain into action. “Miss 
Newcomb said there was. She said bad 
boys and girls went there. She said you 
went there if you drank liquor—and I 
did drink it; ;I drank claret, mother. I 
did. You know I did.” Again his body 
began to tremble, and his mother shook 
him. 

“Listen, Andy,” she commanded; “lis- 
ten tome. Don’t cry. You can’t listen if 


you cry. That’s all nonsense. Didn't I 
tell you that God was kind, that he 
loved little children? Didn't I, Andy? 
Hasn't everybody told you that?” 


Again he managed to nod assent. He 
was listening. 

“Then do you think he would make a 
hell? Why, of course not. That’s silly. 
Of course, there’s no hell. And do you 
think father and I would drink claret if 
it was wicked? It’s wicked to get drunk, 
but we don’t get drunk and you don't 
get drunk. None of us ever does any- 
thing like that.” 

Andy knew that mother was angry 
angrier than he had ever seen her—but 
not at him. She wasn’t a bit angry at 
him, not a bit; but she was as mad as 
anything, and he found comfort in he! 
anger. He couldn’t doubt her when she 
was so positive, and she never fibbed to 
him. Everything she had ever told him 
had come true. 

“But Miss Newcomb,” he began. 

“Miss Newcomb doesn’t know what 
she’s talking about, and I intend to tell 
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Don’t think anything about 


” 


her so. 
what she said; it’s just horrid nonsense. 
Mrs. Ross’ voice fairly crackled. Since 
her anger wasn’t directed at him, Andy 
listened admiringly and found comfort. 

“Will you stay with me a little while, 
mother?” 

“T’l] stay until you’re sound asleep.” 


The next day he told Georgie Trevor 
there wasn’t any hell and that Miss 
Newcomb was a liar. Georgie was open- 
mouthed with shock at the heresy. 
Pleased with the effect he had got, 
Andy searched for a stronger epithet— 
and found it. “She’s a_ snotty-nosed 
liar,” he announced triumphantly. , 


The following Sunday morning his 
mother told him that he wasn’t going to 
Sunday school any more. Father smiled 
and chuckled. Andy looked from one to 
the other, wondering why mother was 
cross and father amused. 


“Why not?” he asked. He didn’t care 
about going any more, but he was curious. 


“Because I don’t like what you’re 
taught there; that’s why.” Father 
chuckled again, and she whirled on him. 
“Don’t you dare laugh, Charlie Ross,” 
she said, “You ought to have been here 
and seen him.” 

All the fun went out of father’s face. 
“yes, I know,” he said soberly. “How 
well I know. Now you know why I ob- 
jected in the first place. I got that kind 
of religious instruction when I was his 
age and suffered the same terrors. My 
parents would have applauded Sarah and 
added all the details she forgot. And 
they talk of divine love, Sally, in the 
same breath they use to terrify babies. 
I always wonder why they don’t give 
Christianity a chance .... ” 


SEEING THE BEAUTIFUL 


But Peter and John saw the beauti- 
ful in the man who lay stranded and 
helpless at the gate called Beautiful. 
They saw that the spark of divinity 
which burns dimly on the altar of every 
human heart could, in his case, be 
fanned into a living flame. They were 
unwilling to pass him by. 

I try to see the beautiful in every- 
thing. One day as I walked down a 
railroad track listening to the coal cin- 
ders crunching beneath my feet, I could 
not help thinking that just a little dif- 
ference in the geological formation of 
these small particles of coal would have 
transformed every one of them into a 
diamond; when I see the tiniest dew- 
drop and remind myself that a few mo- 
ments of sunshine will consume it, I al- 
so remind myself that so long as it is 
here it is capable of revealing all the 
glory of the sun; and when I behold 
the meanest man who ever lived I can- 
not overlook the fact that he may be a 
diamond in the rough. 

Aden P. Williams in Great Sermons 
on Evangelism; Edited by A. Earl Kerna- 
han; Cokesbury Press. 






The Five Major Sectors 


of Peace 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


The following is taken from an address by Dr. Fosdick delivered 
under the auspices of Emergency Peace Campaign, in Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, April 22, 1936. 


IRST, it is important that we emo- 
F tionaity should hate war, but it is 

not enough. Out of the last war, as 
never before in history, has come a con- 
stant stream of journalistic reports, 
diaries, novels, dramas, stripping the 
glory from war and leaving it in all its 
stark naked and imbecile cruelty. The 
consequent nauseated disgust with war 
is a great asset for the peace forces and 
we do well to make the most of it. But 
hating war is not enough. 

In the second place, personal pacifism, 
the individual renunciation of all par- 
ticipation in war, is my personal posi- 
tion and seems to me important, but it 
is not enough. Personal pacifism sits in 
judgment on war. It says that the war 
system is so beastly, so depraved in its 
processes and ruinous in its results that 
we will take any punishment which so- 
ciety may mete out to us rather than 
have a part in it, and that to die bearing 
our testimony against war is better than 
to condone, to excuse, and to share fur- 
ther this hideous evil. The multiplica- 
tion of people who see that, say that, and 
will stand by that is important to the 
peace movement. Moreover, personal 
pacifism is a practical expedient for 
hindering war, because any government 
facing the uncompromising, incorrigible 
unwillingness of millions of its citizens 
to be used as cannon fodder will at least 
nesitate about war. The more personal 
pacifism spreads, the easier it is going 
to be to keep America out of war. 
Nevertheless, it is not enough. 

In the third place, national measures 
of neutrality, important though they are, 
are not enough. America was thoroughly 
gypped in the last war and it is an en- 
couraging sign that she wishes to stay 
out of the next one. Personally, I desire 
the passage of the Nye-Clark Neutrality 
Bill. When, however, one thinks of the 
pressure that will be put upon us, the 
desire for profit, the ganging up of 
munition makers, the natural desire of 
millions of cotton planters, wheat grow- 
ers, coal, oil, and steel producers to sell 
their goods, the millions of people whose 
economic fortunes will be involved in all 
this, one sees that neutrality at its best 
is an emergency measure exceedingly 
difficult to enforce, to be worked for as 
our only hope in a crisis, but not by a 
long sea-mile enough. 


In the fourth place, economic reform 
is of first-rate importance but it is not 
sufficient. Any way one looks at the 
war question, one finds economics all 
tangled up with it. We cannot have eco- 
nomic wars waged with tariff and 
monetary policies and still expect politi- 
cal peace. We cannot have a predatory 
economic imperialism and still expect 
peace. We cannot have our economic 
life motived mainly by a scramble for 
private profit, first for individuals, sec- 
cnd for great corporate aggregations of 
individuals, third for nations backing up 
these corporate aggregations, and still 
expect peace. Those who say that the 
economic pre-conditions of peace are 
fundamental are right. Peace is going 
to cost profound economic reconstruc- 
tion. Nevertheless, that by itself alone 
is not enough, because nationalism is so 
powerful, so prodigious in its grip on 
human life, that it can twist any eco- 
nomic system into nationalistic an- 
tagonisms and conflicting interests and 
still hurl us into war. 

The final sector of the peace move- 
ment is the campaign, long and difficult, 
for collective security. In the American 
Union we have achieved peace by the 
surrender to a central authority of the 
sovereign right of the states to use 
violence against one another. Within 
the United States exist all the prev- 
alent causes that make war, economic, 
racial, or what-not. But these conflicts 
will not cause war, and for one reason 
only—the states have absolutely sur- 
rendered to a central authority, not all 
their sovereignty but this single item of 
it, the right to use violence, one against 
the other. Moreover, with the passing 
years, the Supreme Court, as the means 
of settling strains between states, does 
not wane in public estimation, and in all 
its history the Supreme Court has never 
had to enforce by violence a decision 
against any state. We can have peace 
in the world at any time the world wants 
it enough to pay this price. The one 
major pre-condition of war, which makes 
war inevitable, is sixty-odd sovereign 
states refusing to surrender, to an inter- 
national authority, this one item of their 
sovereignty, the right to use violence 
against one another. 








Parish Organization 
(From page 526) 

of worship. But practically all of the 

institutional services which the church 

renders its own members and the com- 

munity lie outside of the original plan for 

the church. 

Here is an experiment with which you 
can have a lot of fun. Try it out on your 
official board. Bring in at the same time 
the officers of the various societies. Have 
the superintendent of the church school 
and the leaders in the school present. 
Take a blackboard and try and build a 
diagram of the executive, or ecclesiastical, 
or legal organization of the church. Try 
and tie the various organizations up to 
the larger program in some semblance 
of order. 

Let your audience suggest the way to 
make the tie-up. Find out from where 
the ladies’ aid feels that its authority 
comes. Do the same thing with the 
men’s club. Ask the leader of the young 
people where it receives its authority. 
Who supervises the church school and 
decides on its curriculum? You will have 
more confusion and more fun, if you 
enjoy confusion, than you ever had be- 
fore. Little circles and squares will take 
their places all over the blackboard. 
Many of these quasi-church organizations 
will admit a sort of relationship to the 
pastor without going much further. You 
will find that, in the end, you have a 
diagram of a social universe in which 
each little planet is running largely its 
own way without much reference to the 
over bodies. 

I presume that the instance which a 
friend relates is quite common. Going 
into his church one day he met a Boy 
Scout troop marching out for a Sunday 
hike. A little later he confronted a 
teacher looking for a class of boys. The 
boys belonged to both groups, of course. 
There was no synchronization of their 
work. The Scoutmaster acknowledged 
no responsibility to the church school in 
the planning of his program. 

Or take another illustration which is 
quite common. A men’s class planned a 
dinner in the church. The young peo- 
ple’s society planned an event for the 
same date. The room accommodations 
were limited. About a week before each 
discovered that the other was planning to 
use the same rooms in the church. 

Or take the case of an entire church 
school, organizing itself, selecting its own 
officers and teachers, asking for no of- 
ficial recognition and receiving none; 
both leaders of the church and _ school 
agreeing that church is one thing and 
that Sunday school is another. 

Or take this one. The church has a 
thriving men’s class. It meets an hour 
before the church service. It is one of 
these community affairs drawing seventy- 
five or a hundred men. It adjourns at 
10:30, the morning worship starts at 
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KNOCKING 
Behold, I stand at the door, and knock. 
Revelation 3:20. 

I heard Him yesterday, 
As He passed by the way, 

Of my heart; 
But I did not think a knock, 
So gentle on the lock, 

Would soon depart. 


Then His stately form passed on, 

Ere I knew it He was gone, 
Down the road; 

I had looked for Him to plead, 

For He knew of my great need, 
My heavy load. 


He had left me all alone, 

For I had been the one, 
To cause Him pain; 

I had opened not my life, 

Which was full of grief and strife, 
Though He knocked again. 


So now I wait and wait, 
And pray it’s not too late, 
For Him to come; 
I'll invite Him come inside, 
There always to abide, 
In my heart’s home. 
—A. L. Burgreen. 








10:45. The men, feeling that they have 
had their Sunday worship, go home. The 
minister preaches to sixty women and ten 
men. At the annual dinner of the men’s 
class he prays for its prosperity and 
greater appeal. 

Or this. A group of young people get 
an idea for religious drama. They organ- 
ize a guild of drama. They hold a few 
meetings and rehearsals. Next they go 
to a committee or minister or board and 
ask for the use of the church. It is 
granted. It becomes another organiza- 
tion which is permitted to use the church 
but officially the church has not given 
any thought to the possibilities in re- 
ligious drama. 

Or this. It is an adult Bible class. It 
meets at the hour of the church school. 
But it keeps its identity quite separate. It 
selects its own officers, selects its own 
curriculum, keeps its own treasury. A 
discouraged educational committee is not 
permitted to suggest a program for its 
work. 

I know one church where organized 
classes each had their separate treasuries 
and each treasurer kept an account in 
the same bank. There were seven of 
these class accounts. Each class paid a 
service charge of $1.00 per month on its 
account. Thus these classes paid seven 
dollars per month or $84.00 per year for 
the group to keep four or five hundred 
dollars in the local bank. 

And to give a final picture of the con- 
fusion, place in the center the pastor, se- 
lected by the corporate church, who 
without any specific executive authority 
in these instances is expected to circulate 
through and among these various nebulae 
as one having authority. And, of course, 
if in this precarious position he does not 
succeed in making every one feel happy 








and bring a balanced budget, in the mind 
of his people he is a poor leader. 

I would like to put it up to any busi- 
ness men who read this—those of you 
who direct the activities of employees and 
have the responsibility of a satisfactory 
program. Would you accept leadership 
in any business organization which of- 
fered as little evidence of unity? 

Of course you would not, and the 
greater the experience you have had in 
executive leadership, the more emphatic 
would be your refusal to take such lead- 
ership. 

Yet this is the disorder which, today, 
we -call the church. 

There is only one way to secure this 
unity which is to be desired. That is 
through creating such a functional or- 
ganization that responsibility for the 
various church activities can be properly 
vested. That may be accomplished by 
committees working under the direction 
of a unified church board, or better yet 
the reorganization of the church on a 
departmental plan. 

The church cabinet which some 
churches use to effect unity is, at best, 
but a half-way medium. It offers but an 
organization for study and recommenda- 
tion. I know one church where such a 
cabinet not knowing its own lack of legal 
power employed an architect to. make 
tentative plans for a new church build- 
ing. This was done but when the archi- 
tect presented his bill the trustees re- 
fused to pay it. No matter what you 
may think of the moral attitude of the 
trustees they were legally right. The 
cabinet had no power to make contracts. 
If the architect had insisted on his legal 
rights the courts would most assuredly 
have held the individual members for the 
amount of the contract. 

In some churches the simplest method 
is to combine the spiritual officers with 
the trustees into one combined board, 
giving it executive oversight over all 
church organizations. The main thing 
is to have one program with the various 
phases of church activity fitting into the 
common scheme. 


IV. It Will Be a Program With a Pastor 
at the Center 

Pastoring is on the way back. We 
have passed through a period when many 
ministers have felt that the intellectual 
demands of the pulpit make it inad- 
visable for them to do pastoral calling. 
The pulpit has been at the center of the 
church. But all evidences point to the 
fact that the functioning church is go- 
ing to have a pastoral heart at the center. 

Real pastoring has never been more 
needed than at the present time. Per- 
haps it will not be the conventional 
house to house visitation. I am sure that 
it should not be the partial friendly call- 
ing in which most of the pastor’s energy 
is given to the saints of the inner circle. 
If these saints have any religion and any 
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insight they should see the need of re- 
leasing the minister for a larger pastor- 
ing job. 

Let me come from a job outside of the 
pastorate and tell you that in all walks of 
life there is need for spiritual guidance 
for confused lives. The depression has 
caused its personal and social tragedies. 
Men and women of mature life have seen 
their well ordered lives snapped by un- 
seen forces. Spiritual leadership is in 
great demand. The burden for this pas- 
toring leadership is laid at the door of 
the church. 

It was much easier in the days of my 
own pastoring. Yet as I look over the 
fifteen years that I served as a pastor 
the saddest memories are those which 
come as my failures in this personal 
service. They are caused through those 
instances when people needed help. I 
wanted to help them and tried to help 
them. But I failed in my effort because 
I did not know how to help them. 

In one way the clergymen of today 
have an advantage over those of the gen- 
eration passed. It has the asset of the 
new and good literature dealing with the 
psychological and psychiatrical approach 
to personal problems. With books such 
as John Oliver Rathbone’s Psychiatry 
and Mental Health and Cabot and Dick’s 
The Art of Ministering to the Sick and 
Stolz’s Pastoral Psychology, together with 
the emphasis given to this work in sum- 
mer schools and conferences there is lit- 
tle reason for the average preacher to 
reduce his pastoral calling to an indif- 
ferent house to house door tapping or tea 
sipping. 

The big problem, as I see it, is the mat- 
ter of time. When a preacher begins to 
take his pastoring seriously, from this 
psychological point of view, he finds that 
each case consumes an enormous amount 
of time and energy. Perhaps it is going 
to be necessary to make the pastoring job 
not the work of one man but to set up a 
Department of Spiritual Guidance call- 
ing in others who can be of assistance in 
straightening out tangled lives. 

Of this I am sure. Without discount- 
ing the social mission of the modern 
church, one of its biggest purposes should 
be, and must be, a guidance of individual 
lives. Such pastoring certainly belonged 
in a functioning church. 

I am not urging it as a method of fill- 
ing empty pews—though I really believe 
that a consistent wearing of shoe leather 
in purposeful pastoral calling will re- 
claim many for the worship services; I 
am urging it as a means of bringing a 
vital spiritual aid to lives thrown out of 
joint by the social, economic and domes- 
tic difficulties of our day. 

Pastoring will have an important part 
in any parish organization sufficient for 
our new day. 








Sermons on Spiritual Security 


the general subject of spiritual se- 

curity was prepared by Harold A. 
Lumsden, minister of the Universalist 
Church, Stamford, Connecticut. It gives 
a brief synopsis of the sermons used by 
him in this series. The sermons were 
preached over a period of one year. 


I. Finding God 
This sermon was the introduction to 
the following ten sermons. It was 
simply a statement calling all people 
to find God. 


II. Serving God Through Man 

This is an attempt to point out the 
groups of men who could be served by 
the church, i.e., the “fallen” and the 
material needs which could be met. 
The “trapped” who are the victims of 
their own circumstances, and those 
who are in need of moral assistance. 
Three methods of serving are as fol- 
lows: 

a. Having a receptive mind. 

b. Having. a knowledge of the 
group to be helped. 

c. Developing practical plans and 
attempting to carry them out 
through the “trial and error” 
method. 


Ill. Establishing Character 
A detailed statement of what good 
character is. 


IV. Controlling Power 
A very necessary thing in this age 
of increasing power. 


V. Attaining a Calm Mind 

The six sermons which follow were 
a part of this series. Each is an at- 
tempt to, in every case, establish a 
practical and useable technique. 

A. A Technique of First Things. 

The text: Isaiah. “Every valley is 
to be exalted.” From Paul. “Work 
out your own salvation.” To get the 
facts and to face them is half the 
problem. 

B. Technique of Humor. 

The text: “He that sitteth in the 
heavens shall laugh.” Humor is de- 
scribed as the ability to completely 
detach oneself from one’s work, so as 
to laugh at the errors. 

C. Technique of Belief. 

The text: “Know the truth and the 
truth will make ye free.” This state- 
ment urged people to have beliefs, to 
be informed, and to know where they 
stood on important questions. 

D. Technique of Education. 

This technique is a necessity, train- 
ing oneself over a period of time to 
attain a calm mind. 

E. Technique of Attention. 

The ability to focus one’s mind was 
spoken of. Use was made of mate- 
rial from James Gordon Gilky as fol- 
lows: “Never carry two sets of prob- 
lems at the same time. Stop watch- 
ing results. Stop trying to explain 
your work. Stop being afraid.” 

F. Technique of Personal 
ligion. 

Wieman’s Five Steps of Worship 
was elaborated on. The type of re- 
ligious message necessary to attain a 
calm mind was described as: 

a. Containing meekness. “The 
meek shall inherit the earth.” 
b. Containing a God of Love. “As 


ic following outline of sermons on 
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you love one another, God 
dwelleth in you.” 

c. Being obedient to the God of 
Love. 

d. Containing repentance. 

e. Containing faith. “Lo, I am 
with thee always.” 

f. Containing a program of ac- 
tion. “Why stand you halting 
between two opinions.” 

VI. Something Positive 
Too many of the teachings of re- 
ligion have been of a negative char- 
acter. Of the Ten Commandments, 
only two are stated in a positive man- 
ner. The urge was to produce and 
to think positive things. 
VII. Move On 
Text: “Ye have encompassed this 
mountain long enough. Turn ye 
northward.” Northward was defined 
as a calmness of spirit. Moffat’s 
translation of a text in Corinthians: 
“T never lose heart,” was used. 
VIII. Personal Comfort 
Three levels of optimism were pre- 
sented as typified by Jacob, Job, and 
Jesus. Comfort was defined as, “being 
brave together.” 
IX. Developing a Calm Mind 
This series on the calm mind fol- 
lowed the above in about six months. 
In the series presented in this state- 
ment much of the material used, was 
taken from the mimeographed sheet 
prepared by Dr. Effie McCollum Jones 
on Practical Psychology. (These 
sheets were issued by The Universalist 
Gen. Com.). 

A. Developing a calm _ mind 
through being in tune. Refer- 
ence was made to Dr. Frank 
D. Adams’ series on mental 
health (printed in the “Chris- 
tian Leader). All were urged 
to think in tune with One. 
People were urged to think of 
things of good report. 

B. Developing a calm mind 
through cultivation. Text: 
“Be ye transformed by the re- 
newing of your minds.” Posi- 
tive prayer was stressed. A 
technique was contained in 
these three statements. God 
is all powerful. God’s power 
is love. My power is the Love 
of God. 

C. Developing the calm mind 
through the upward reach. 
Jesus said, “If I be lifted up, I 
will draw all men unto me.” 
The urge was to grasp the sig- 
nificance of his life and use it 
as a pattern. 

D. Developing the calm mind as 
a result of planting. Text: 
“The kingdom of God is with- 
in you.” Spiritual training 
rules were listed as: 

a. Have some religious belief. 

b. Feel the prophetic value of 
waking dreams. 

c. Start now. 

d. Select any place and get to 


work. 
E. Developing the calm mind 
through the _ spiritual faith. 


Text: “If we live by the spirit. 
(Turn to next page) 
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COMFORT & 
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@ in supplying portable seating facilities, 
convenience is still a prime reason for 
using folding chairs—but comfort now 
is also being given much attention. 


Lyon Steel Folding Chairs provide both. 
The wide seat with form-fitting back, 
correctly pitched is much more comfort- 
able than the straight lines of seat and 
back in the ordinary folding chair. Abso- 
lute rigidity and widespread legs prevent 
skidding, tipping or collapsing. Steel 
construction insures years of service, 
even with hard daily use. 

Lyon Steel Folding Chairs are available 
in a wide variety of styles, finished in 
four standard colors. Send coupon today 
for complete details of styles, construc- 
tion and colors. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
2706 River Street, Aurora, Illinois 
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The announcements in this issue con- 


| clude this department for 1936. The is- 


| changes to offer. 


sues of May and June have the an- 
nouncements of many other ministers 
who have convenient and interesting ex- 
Interest in this depart- 
ment holds up year after year. It will 
be repeated in 1937. 


Supply for Parsonage. Member Genesee 
Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Cannot exchange but will be glad to 
church near the Atlantic Ocean in the 
New England states for use of house. 
References. W. H. Edmunds, East Bloom- 
field, New York. 


Lansford, Pa. Methodist. Will supply 
church during last half of August for 
use of parsonage. No exchange. Prefer 
vicinity of sea, or vacation country. 


| Would also consider Virginia. Clarence 
| Howell, Lansford, Pa. 


| Protestant denomination 





| XII. 


| 


| 
| 


August. 





Colfax, Indiana. Methodist. Minister 
of this church will supply church of any 
in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, or Canada for use 
of parsonage one month during July or 
J. P. Alford, Colfax, Indiana. 


Albany, New York. Would be glad to 
exchange parsonages with some pastor 
in New England or Adirondacks for sum- 
mer vacation. This church closes en- 
tirely from August 2 to September 15. 
Parsonage fully furnished with every 
convenience; three bedrooms and study; 








Sermons on Spiritual Security 


let us also walk by the spirit.” 

A Church Serving God. 

The Text: in Micah: 6: 6-8. Em- 
phasis was placed on the verbs: do— 
love—walk. People were urged to learn 
the spiritual truths and to practice 
their faith in unison. 

Spiritual Longing 
This dealt with the report of the 

Government commission on _ social 
trends indicating the increased long- 
ing for spiritual things. Reference 
was made to Dr. E. Worcester’s state- 
ment “To Live on a Low Tension.” 
Reference was also made to Dr. Wor- 
cester’s three great sublimations— 
work—love—religion. 
XIII. Spiritual Security 

The text: from Goodspeed’s trans- 
lation, “See that you do not get into 
trouble.” Another translation of the 
same text: “That which rids you of 
care.” A portion of the 23rd Psalm 
was referred to intimating that “The 
Lord restoreth my soul.” 

XIV. Spiritual Triumph 

Text: “Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.” The lines of 
that familiar poem reading: “I am 
the master of my fate; the captain of 
my soul” were contrasted with the 
unfamiliar poem: “Great victor of the 
conquering hosts; thou art the cap- 
tain of my soul.” 


front and back porches, beautiful lawn, 
trees and garden. Drives to many lakes 
and hills; libraries, museums, legislative 
halls and other historical buildings. We 
would like some quiet, restful place in 
village or town accessible to places of 
interest. We are seeking rest for a few 
weeks without work though one service 
on Sabbath would not be objectionable. 
Rev. Walter C. Mason, 429 Delaware 
Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Galveston, Tex. First Presbyterian 
Church. Exchange of pulpits for August. 
Northwest United States or Western 
Canada preferred. Conservative preacher. 
Offer manse and small honorarium. Sum- 
mer resort. Bathing, fishing, boating, 
golf, tennis, etc. Easy day’s drive from 
Dallas, and Texas Centennial. Same dis- 
tance from San Antonio, and other his- 
torical spots. Wil R. Johnson, First 
Presbyterian Church, Galveston, Texas. 


DR. CHARLES G. PEASE 
WRITES NOVEL 

Dr. Charles Giffen Pease, America’s 
foremost crusader against tobacco, who 
was instrumental in securing the New 
York City ordinances against smoking 
in the subway and surface cars, is the 
author of his first novel, The Smoking 
Rector, at the age of eighty-one. He has 
turned from the field of non-fiction to 
the novel, since he believes the latter to 
be the best form of literature to reach 
the human heart. 

Dr. Pease is offering the book to the 
public without profit to himself, but as 
an exposure of the harmful physical and 
spiritual effects of smoking and of the 
exploitation of the American public by 
the tobacco interests. He has written 
other books, among them Divine Power 
and Is There Betrayal of the Human 
Race? 

Dr. Pease is the founder-president of 
the Non-Smokers’ Protective League of 
America. A prominent physician and 
dental surgeon many years ago, he gave 
up the use of drugs in practice, holding 
that right living is preventive of disease. 
His crusade against tobacco has been 
motivated by a religious spirit and by a 
conviction that this is his mission in life. 
He still lectures frequently. On his 
eightieth birthday, observed on Decem- 
ber 4th, 1934, a group of friends honored 
him at his first birthday party. 

The Smoking Rector is a novel based 
on actual experiences. It deals with the 
prevalence of the smoking habit among 
the clergy. It tells the story of a mar- 
riage between a young rector and a 
beautiful girl which is almost wrecked 
spiritually and emotionally before the 
conversion of the clergyman through the 
influence of a layman. There is an ad- 
dendum to the book in which Dr. Pease 
expresses his opposition to capital pun- 
ishment and other evils of modern civili- 
zation. 
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Sermons From Mother Goose 
By Mrs. May E. Bullock 


SHORT SIGHTED PUSSY 


AIT a minute! Do you think 
W: am behind the times? That 
Mother Goose may be all right 

for children, but you grown-ups have 
quite outgrown her, and all her nursery 
rhymes. Never were you more wrong, 
my friend. I live, because I am up-to- 
date for all ages; because I wrap up 
in a nursery rhyme a never dying truth. 
Nursery rhyme, forsooth. Do not for- 
get we are all but children of a larger 
growth. Truth is truth for the nursery, 
for the playground, for the business of- 
fice, for the home—if it is truth it re- 
mains true everywhere and always. Here 
is an old rhyme you learned in your 
childhood, and—well, listen to it again. 


Pussy cat, Pussy cat, where have you 
been? 

I’ve been to London to see the 
great Queen. 

Pussy cat, Pussy cat, what saw you 
there? 

I saw a little mouse under a chair. 


The world is full of people who started 
out to see the Queen—or thought they 
did. Really their interest never went 
higher than the little mouse under the 
chair. There was a man who said he 
wanted to be a great surgeon. He got 
interested in politics. He never saw the 
Queen. A young wife said she wished 
to become a good housekeeper, but it 
took all of her time to devour the trashy 
novels and magazines in which she 
reveled. A business man determined to 
run a square business, but could never 
resist a “sure thing” offered to him; a 
boy who wished to get honors in chem- 
istry, but was far more interested in the 
football squad; a girl who planned a 
career, but majored on being the life of 
the party, a—but why go on? You all 


Drunken _ Driver 
(From page 522) 
has had so much that he cannot walk. 
He is just as dangerous and many times 
more so, for he will take all kinds of 
chances at all kinds of speeds and in 
all kinds of ways. 

If we can take the opinion of medical 
authorities only one teaspoon full of 
alcohol will “deaden” a man’s thinking 
capacities and slow down his reaction to 
whatever emergencies that might arise 
before him. Therefore, since many of 
us “think” too slowly to be safe drivers 
when we are in our right minds, surely 
we cannot be safer drivers when our 
senses are deadened by alcohol. 





know them. Perhaps you, yourself, have 
found little mice under chairs when you 
started out to see the Queen. 


THE DEVOLUTION OF MARGERY 
DAW 








PICKED up a newspaper the other | 


day. There, spread out for all the 

world to read was another old nursery 
rhyme of mine. No, it was not written 
in rhyme. Other times, other manners, 
you know. But it was all there. 


See saw, Margery Daw, 

Sold her bed to lay on straw; 
Sold her straw to lie on the dirt, 
Wasn’t she the silly slut? 


Poor Margery Daw! She never had 
any intention of changing her nice bed 
for straw, or the straw for dirt. She 
only wanted something different. Some- 
thing with more excitement. She didn’t 
like the bed, or the house in which it 
stood. To be sure they were safe, but 
nothing ever happened there. It really 
was a handicap to live in so dully re- 
spectable a place. Her parents were 
old-fashioned and peculiar, they were 
behind the times. So she sold her bed. 
The price of it was to buy her all the 
things she wanted in life, luxuries, gaye- 
ties, pleasure. But it takes more than 
the price of the little safe bed at home, 
Margery, to buy those things. What 





poor, foolish Margery really purchased | 
was straw, Straw, which grew daily more | 


and more unpalatable, more-and more 


filthy. At last after the first upswing | 


of the see saw which was so deliriously 
joyous and thrilling—and dangerous, the 
see saw, as see saws will, went down and 
down. The story in the paper told the 
end. She lies quite quietly now in her 


last bed of dirt. Poor, pretty, foolish, | 


Margery Daw. 





To put it bluntly, let me say that, in 


my opinion, any person who has little | 


enough sense to drink in the first place, 
cannot have sense enough to be a safe 
driver after taking “one drink.” 


DRY STENCILS AT $1.75 PER QUIRE 
In this issue of Church Management 


you will find an advertisement of the | 


| Vari- Color Duplicator Company 


Playcrafters Guild of America which is | 


offering a proven dry stencil for mimeo- | 


graphing at this low price. They are 
available in either letter or legal size and 
may be purchased in single quire lots. 
Give this stencil a try the next time you 
make a purchase. 
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WOULD YOU 
ae... 


$60 to $75 per month if 
disabled by sickness or 
accident? 


$3000 for loss of eyes, 
hands or feet? 


$3000 retirement fund? 


$3100 for your family in 
case of death by sick- 
ness? 


$6000 if death 


dental? 


is acci- 





ALL provided under an easy 


plan especially devised to 
help you have what you 
want. Just write ‘Tell me 


about it’’ on a card, sign with 


your address and mail it to the 
7 


MINISTERS LIFE & 
CASUALTY UNION 


100 West Franklin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


No obligation. No agent. 














PRINT YOUR PROGRAMS 


. .. bulletins, etc., in attractive colors. Reach 
our isolated members with a neat form letter. 
Build up your summer attendance with notices, 
and invitations made on the Vari-Color Dup- 
licator. It's so simple a child can operate it. 


Vari-Color Duplicator (complete) $27.50 
Liberal allowance for your old duplicator . . 
terms to ministers in good standing. 

Single Color Duplicators - - $14.50 and up. 
IIluminoscopes (a great aid in stencil eer 
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Every man has his secret sorrows, 
which the world knows not; and oftimes 
we call a man cold when he is only sad. 

—Longfellow. 













He that is not against us is on our 
side—Luke 9: 60. 
NE of the striking things about 
C) Jesus is the contrasts we find in 
him both in his personality and 
in his teaching. That is what makes 
him so difficult to understand. There 
are some men whom you can define ac- 
cording to a simple type, and when you 
have fixed their type you can label them 
and put them away in the compartment 
to which they belong. You have discov- 
ered their secret. But you cannot do 
that with Jesus. There is no single com- 
partment into which you can fit him and 
feel you have got him fixed, for he com- 
bines in himself a whole world of types. 
Take his nature, for instance. It is full 
of the most amazing contrasts, which 
appear together. Think of his urgency. 
He has not a moment to lose; and yet at 
the same time what calmness and un- 
hurrying patience do you find in him. 
Or again, you find him full of indigna- 
tion at the harshness of the religious 
people of his time, so that they dared 


*A “Northfield Pulpit’’ Contribution. 








The Divinity School of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago, The Chicago 

Theological Seminary, and The 
Disciples’ Divinity House 


announce 


THE FIFTH 


PASTORS’ INSTITUTE 


Monday to Sunday 


July 27..to.. August 2 
1936 


Open to Professional Religious Workers 
of all Denominations, and their Wives. 


LECTURERS AND INSTRUCTORS 
E. S. Ames, A. G. Baker, D. C. Beatty, W. 
Bower, R. L. Calhoun, E. C. Colwell, P. 
Douglas, Lew D Fallis, W. E. Garrison, H. 
Gideonse, W. C. Graham, A. E. Haydon, C. 
Holman, Ivan Lee Holt, Albert W. Palmer, W. 
W. Sweet, H. N. Wieman. 


Registration Fee $2.00—Entertainment in 
Residence Halls at Reasonable Rates 


For further information concerning the Insti- 
tute and the regular Summer Quarter, (First 
Term, June 22nd-July 24th; Second Term, July 
27th-August 28th) apply to Dean S. J. Case, 
The Divinity School, University of Chicago; 
President Albert W. Palmer, The Chicago The- 
ological Seminary; or Dean E. S. Ames, The 
Disciples’ Divinity House, Chicago. 


Cc. 
H. 
D. 
T. 





The Toleranee of Christ 


By James Reid, Eastbourne, England 
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not face the blaxing anger in his eyes; 
and yet at the same moment what ten- 
derness, so that a stained and broken 
woman can find shelter in his presence 
from the shafts of man’s censoriousness. 
Or again, what humility so that he could 
wash the disciples’ feet—the most menial 
act of a slave; and yet at the same mo- 
ment, what a lofty sense of his own 
vocation in the world, for the Scripture 
tells how at that very moment of self 
abasement he was lifted up with the 
knowledge that he had come from God 
and that he was going back to God. 
You have to get a long way into the 
heart of Jesus before you can find the 
secret of the contrasts so harmoniously 
blended in one nature. Or take his mes- 
sage, and you find the same contrast 
there. A writer says of him, that “to 
him every question was like a globe, hav- 
ing an infinite number of sides, and he 
saw them all.” And here is a case in 
point. It was an amazing intolerance 
which broke out in the saying “He that 
is not with me is against me.” Yet not 
very far away we find an equally amaz- 
ing tolerance, when he said, “He that is 
not against us is on our side.” There is 
a solution for these paradoxes, a way of 
harmonizing these opposites, when we 
get deep enough down. But you have to 
get deep into the secret of Jesus to do 
it. In the case of his intolerance, where 
he tells us that he that is not for him 



































is against him, he is, of course, pro- 
claiming the impossibility of moral 
neutrality. A man is either facing the 
light or turning his back to it. There is 
no middle way; and it is for every man 
to examine himself. In the other case, 
this of our text, he is proclaiming the 
fact that there are many forms and 
many shapes in which we can find al- 
legiance to him, that men may serve him 
under many different names and many 
different signs, and that it behooves us 
to exercise a tolerant charity. “He that 
is not against us is on our side.” 


The circumstances in which Christ 
made this statement are interesting. An 
exorcist who had some skill in curing 
tormented minds—and we know enough 
of the workings of the mind today to 
know that such things happened—this 
man had been using the name of Jesus 
as a kind of spell. He had recognized 
in the personality of Jesus something of 
the power that was divine. He had real- 
ized the nature of the Master’s influence 
with the people, so that his very name 
produced an atmosphere of hope and 
confidence. So he had used the name 
and was successful with it, and people 
were being healed here and there. The 
disciples saw him and rebuked him for 
what to them seemed a kind of sacrilege; 
for the man was not of the company of 
the disciples, and had not associated 
himself with them nor made any vows 
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of loyalty. We can imagine how wrong 
it must have seemed to them. Yet some- 
how, after they had rebuked the man 
and seen perhaps his perplexity, and 
watched one and another whom he had 
helped, rejoicing in their new found peace 
of mind, they began to be a little bit 
ashamed of themselves and to feel not 
quite so sure that they were right. Or, 
perhaps, it was when they got back into 
the presence of Jesus—into the light 
“which tests all things in earth and 
heaven by its unerring spell,” they began 
to doubt their action, and they came to 
Jesus and put it to him. “Master, we 
saw one casting out devils in thy name 
and we forbade him, because he does not 
belong to our circle—because he has not 
taken our name.” And Jesus said to 
them in effect, “Well, if the man is doing 
good in my name, if my influence is so 
powerful with him that he is doing the 
kind of things which I am doing, and 
if he thinks so much of me that he rec- 
ognizes the secret of power, what does 
the name matter after all?” Will you 
prevent him doing my business though 
he is not flying my flag? Will you hin- 
Ger him, because he does not belong to 
my fellowship in outward form, from 
showing my Spirit? You must learn to 
be tolerant. “He that is not against us 
is on our side.” 


It was one of the most daring things 
Christ ever said. It is the kind of thing 
for which many a time, through the later 
centuries, the church would have cruci- 
fied Christ afresh. No one can read his- 
tory without realizing how much that 
spirit of tolerance has been set at 
naught. For the matter of it, no one 
can look around the world without see- 
ing how greatly’ it is outraged today. 
Intolerance is often supposed to be the 
hallmark of conviction. If we believe 
anything strongly, it is supposed to be 
the logical thing to condemn and reject 
people who do not hold the same views. 
This intolerance is the basis of all the 
persecuting faiths. If you go back to the 
Inquisition, you will see it at work in 
a hundred devilish forms. It was the 
spirit of intolerance which sent a black- 
haired priest into the torture chamber, 
to inflict on some-helpless victim tor- 
tures which turned his own hair white 
to witness, and all the name of faith. It 
is this same intolerance which fills the 
air during the election time with the 
hoarse cries of the partisan, who is not 
so much intent on spreading his own 
opinions as in damning others who differ 
from him, and who looks upon personal 
abuse of an opponent as a service done 
to truth, which he imagines is his own 
peculiar possession. What is it that 
Jesus is urging here? He is not urging 
for a moment that it does not matter 
whether or not this exorcist followed 
him. He is not suggesting that it does 
not really matter in the long run 
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whether people belong to his own inti- 
mate society. None knew better than he, 
that this man with his blundering ef- 
torts after helping people would have 
been a great deal more efficient if he 
had come out boldly on the side of Jesus 
and sought to learn something more of 
his secret. Jesus stands for convictions 
—convictions which can be just as 
strongly held though we respect the 
views of others or the work of others 
who do not happen to have our light. 
But he is out against the intolerance 
which would deny the good of others be- 
cause it is not our kind of good, or the 
value in the faith of others because it is 
not our own more fully developed faith. 
Intolerance is a two-fold wrong. It isa 
wrong done to ourselves if we are intol- 
erant. It dries up the sweet fountains 
of charity; it turns our own spirit hard 
and bitter, and it is a wrong to others; 
it breaks the spirit of fellowship; it 
discourages those who have seen a lit- 
tle glimmer of the light, from follow- 
ing on to find the fuller light in which 
perhaps we happen to be rejoicing. 
Look down, said Jesus in effect, and 
look deeper. Do not judge of people 
by externals. Find out what is the thing 


they are trying to be, or the thing they 
are trying to do; and if they are out for 
the highest and are seeking the good of 





the world as you are, then join hands 
with them across these dreary seas of 
difference which darken the world with 
the mists of misunderstanding and the 
driving tempests of inhuman strife. He 
that is not against us is on our part. 
I 

Now this attitude of tolerance for 
which Jesus is pleading is needed in 
various directions. It is needed, for in- 
stance, in the direction of the service of 
men. How much this spirit of intoler- 
ance invades the sphere of service! It 
is a very common temptation to deny to 
people the right to call themselves the 
servants of Christ, because they do not 
happen to hold our creed or because 
they do not hold any creed at all. A 
great deal of service is done today by 
people who are outside the communion 
of any Christian Church. There are 
movements for the good of men which 
have no definite religious basis or any 
kind of religious sanction. I believe 
they are imperfectly based and insuffi- 
ciently motived. The best type of serv- 
ice, without a doubt, is that which is 
done by people who are uniting a real 
social passion to a religious faith, and 
who recognize in Christ the center and 
soul of all their effort. That is in the 
long run the service which lasts. It is 


(Turn to page 542) 


























BOOK BROADCASTINGS 
What the Writers have to Offer 

















The Pastor 


The Art of Ministering to the Sick, by 
Richard C. Cabot and Russell L. Dicks. 
The Macmillan Company. 384 pages. 
$3.00. 

Here is a very valuable book for the 
clergyman who wishes to bring efficiency 
to his ministry of the sick. Dr. Cabot is 
well known as a writer on kindred sub- 
jects. Mr. Dicks is the minister, by ap- 
pointment, to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. In this volume they unite their 
experiences to aid the minister to study 
the place of the spiritual ministry and 
the technique which should be used. 

Both men, of course, agree that such 
a ministry is necessary. They recognize 
that a large part of the medical frater- 
nity consider the hospital calls of the 
clergy as a sort of tolerated nuisance. 
Lack of understanding of the purpose of 
such ministry is probably the basis for 
this conception. 

Both men, also, agree that the sick 
ministry must be the continuing of a 
ministry begun before the time of sick- 
ness. The visit of the minister is not to 
use magic to restore health but to help 
the patient to adjust his mind to the 
realities of the case and to bring spiritual 
peace. Those who would use the hours 
of serious illness for evangelism of either 
the suffering or their friends will find 
little comfort in the volume. On the 
other hand, the preacher whose pulpit 
ministry has sought to build eternal 
values will find his ministry to the sick 
a continuance of such effort. 

One of the finest chapters in the book 
deals with the ministry of listening. But 
as valuable for the average preacher is 
the discussion of what to say and what 
to do in order to help the patient help 
himself. Protection of the clergyman is 
discussed very interestingly. How can 
he sympathize without finding himself 
too much involved personally? This 














«A sine qua non of every minister's 
equipment.’’—ADV ANCE. 


THE ART OF 
MINISTERING 
TO THE SICK 


By Richard C. Cabot, M. D. 
and Russell L. Dicks, B. D. 


. the wisest guidance in print for 
visitors to the sick, the dying and the 


bereaved.”—Union 7 heological 
Alumni Bulletin. 


Seminary 


“The reviewer knows of no book in 
print that would rank higher as a guide 
for ministers than this masterful prod- 


uct of a doctor and a minister.”— 
Bonebrake Theological Seminary Quarterly. 


All bookstores $3.00 
MACMILLAN New York 
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question is answered most effectively. 
The practicability of immediate usa- 
bleness of the volume makes it one which 
the minister just must have even though 
he must pay for it on the installment 
plan. Better than any other book this 
reviewer knows it will help him to avoid 
the pitfalls in this particular phase of 
his ministry. Ww. &. 


Christian Thought 





The Christ of Experience, by Beatrice 
Ferguson. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 241 pages. $2.50. 

Albert Schweitzer, in his Quest of the 
Historic Jesus, has given us the Jesus 
of history. In this volume, The Christ 
of Experience, the author has pre- 
sented, from a new angle, the Jesus of 
Nazareth as a revelation of transcendent 
personality. She assumes that Christ be- 
longs to man’s personality, and builds 
her thought upon that belief. She be- 
lieves, too, that Christ within human 
personality is the only adequate way 
there is of knowing God. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first part discusses the “Higher 
Self.” The author has awakened in the 
reviewer’s mind a new and clearer mean- 
ing of the relation of self to God through 
Christ. Her chapters on the Social Ideal, 
The Wholeness of Self, The Personality 
of God, and The Growing Self, are very 
instructive. She maintains a _ good 
balance between faith and knowledge 
in her treatment of the subject. 

The second part of the book deals 
with “The Jesus of History and the 
Higher Self.” One of the best features 
of this book, and particularly this 
second part of it, is the short and brief 
condensation, into chapters of not more 
than a half dozen pages, what some 
writers would write in volumes. Al- 
though the author’s chapters entitled 
“The Jesus of History,” “The Human 
Jesus,” and the “Apocalyptic Christ” are 


| the most interesting, the remaining nine 
| chapters, of this second part, show that 
| the author has a remarkable ability for 


conveying the supernatural aspect of 


| the subject of Christ of Experience. 
| The ten concluding chapters, 
| form part three under the theme of 
| “The Universal Meaning of the Higher 
| Self,” bring to a climax a well written 


which 


book. People with educated and sensi- 
tive minds, interested in religion but 


| dissatisfied with conventional presenta- 


tion of Christianity, will welcome this 
book. It is a stimulating presentation 


| of an old but very important subject. 


W. L. L. 


We Beheld His Glory, by Nicholas 


| Arseniev, D.D. Translated by Mary Anita 


Ewer, Ph.D. Morehouse Publishing Co, 
$3.00. 

Nicholas Arseniev, D.D., is Professor of 
Orthodox Theology in the University of 
Watsaw. He is also Lecturer in Russian 


| Culture in the University of Kénigsberg, 


in Prussia. The book is translated from 
the German by Mary Anita Ewer, Ph.D. 
If anyone is looking for a survey of the 


modern trends in religion from the orth- 
odox viewpoint he will get it in this 
book. The book is scholarly yet conserv- 
ative. And in it the reader is able to 
obtain a glimpse of the realism of early 
Christianity, a clearer understanding of 
the general religious situation of today. 
He discusses also the phenomena of 
modern Protestant theology, the place of 
the church and the sacraments in this 
theology. He shows you an undying 
church in Russia. His chapter on the 
“Incarnation-Theology in Modern An- 
glicanism” is an illuminating one. He 
shows to us a High Church movement 
in Germany, and what are some of the 
tendencies in Modern Roman Catholic 
thought, as well as a graphic presenta- 
tion of the Ecumenical Movement. It is 
a book for all churchmen to read even if 
one is not in entire agreement with all of 
its findings. Henry Smith Leiper pays 
the writer this beautiful tribute, “I hail 
Nicholas Arseniev as a prophet of the 
richer fellowship that is to be when 
Christians are content to set aside their 
intellectual pride and become great 
enough to overcome the inertia of their 
own ecclesiastical environment in order 
that Christ may be all in all and that 
His Church may be one with Him as He 
is one with the Father.” A. S. N. 


Christianity in Thought and Practice, 
by William Temple. Morehouse Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 112 pages. 
$1.50. 

This book comprises three lectures 
(The William V. Moody Lectures) origi- 
nally delivered by the Archbishop of 
York and Primate of England, at Mandel 
Hall, University of Chicago. In the first 
lecture the author discusses the relations 
between philosophy and religion. The 
methods by which philosophy may ap- 
proach its task of studying reality are 
considered and analyzed, the inductive, 
the deductive and the dialectic. The 
faults of the first two methods are 
pointed out and the superiority and 
fruitfulness of the third method is set 
forth. Religion can use every one of 
these three methods also. The primary 
assurances of religion are the ultimate 
questions of philosophy. Philosophy and 
religion need each other as correctives of 
each another. 

The second lecture deals with person- 
ality in theology and ethics. A personal 
interpretation of the universe is urged. 
The short-comings of departmentaliza- 
tion are pointed out. The nature and 
status of personality in the world is con- 
sidered. Political problems are truly 
problems in theology. The author takes 
a brief look at the five kinds or levels of 
being to whom the term personal is ap- 
plied. In the scale of reality, finite per- 
sonality comes as the crown. Reality is 
grounded in righteous will. Purpose is 
the only principle known to us which is 
in its own nature adequate to explain the 
world. The atonement contains the only 
clue that we need. 

The third lecture interprets Christian 
ethics in its application to individuals 
and to groups. Non-resistance is not 
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the essential principle of Christian eth- 
ics as a whole, but it is a common de- 
lusion. The utterances in the Sermon on 
the Mount (1) do not concern any third 
party, (2) the relation of demand or 
claim should be turned into a relation of 
fellowship, (3) resentment, not resistance 
is condemned. The principle by which 
our conduct should be guided in resem- 
blance to God. Christian ethics is ap- 
plied to groups of men—classes, nations, 
or races. Three main types or kinds of 
groups—local, association, fellowship are 
noticed. This challenging book should 
have a wide circle of readers. 
H. D. H. 


An Augustine Synthesis, by Erich 


Przywara, S. J. Sheed and Ward. xiv, 
496 pages. $4.00. 
Rarely is St. Augustine known to 


modern clergymen save in his City of 
God and then only to the very few who 
have an historical interest. In this new 
compilation from the translations of one 
of the truly great modern Catholic schol- 
ars, Augustine speaks again and most elo- 
quently. Father Przywara has injected 
himself into this work only in his choice 
of words for translation and the order 
in which he has arranged these trans- 
lations. The entire volume, save an ex- 
cellent introduction by C. C. Martindale, 
S. J., is the voice of Augustine without 
comment and explanation. Not only the 
historian but many pastors will be in- 
terested to find readily available the pro- 
nouncements of the great African 
scholar on such topics and subjects as 
Truth, Faith, Creature-Creator, Spirit- 
God, The Way, the Truth, The Life, The 
City of God, Through Christ-Man to 
Christ-God, Man of God, Man to God 
and Man in God. R. W. A. 


Preachers and Preaching 





The Essence of Spiritual Religion, by 
D. Elton Trueblood. Harper and Broth- 
ers. 156 pages. $1.50. 


The author is assistant professor of 
philosophy at Haverford College and will 
join the Stamford faculty next fall. For 
some years he has edited The Friend, the 
oldest Quaker periodical in the world. 
In 1935 his summer chaplaincy at Har- 
vard attracted the thoughtful. In this 
book the young scholar has given proof 
of his power both to think and to write 
clearly. Dean Sperry, of the Harvard 
Divinity School, contributes the preface 
and points out that Dr. Trueblood sets 
forth his Quaker faith against the back- 
ground of the Catholic position, casting 
a light on both. This is a summary of 
ters. After discussing the nature of re- 
ligion in general the author deals with 
the spiritual inwardness of Jesus, the 
spiritual nature of God and man and 
the chief doctrines of the faith. Clerical 
readers can hardly fail to find a sermon 
waiting for them in the chapter entitled, 
“The Extension of the Sacramental.” 
The other chapters will all add their 
quota of thought and suggestion. It 
would seem as if a rare and gifted writer 
on the faith has begun his course. His 
readers will hope for a steady succession 


of books through the years. FP. F-. 

Prophetic Preaching, by William R. 
Rigell. Broadman Press. 139 pages. 
$1.00. 


The author of this book brings a chal- 
lenging message to ministers with the 
ministry of John the Baptist as a back- 


ground. The flaming prophet of the first 
century serves as an example and inspi- 
ration to the twentieth century prophet. 
In the Foreword, the author says: “It 
is sincerely hoped that the contents of 


this book will assist in making coura- | 
geous prophets out of complacent preach- | 


ers and hasten the coming of Christ and 
his kingdom.” 
Baptist, he says: “He was a high moun- 
tain in the midst of many molehills; a 


giant in the group of midgets; a flaming | 


Concerning John the | 


evangel in the shadows of the life of | 


religion; a sturdy hero in the shallows | 


of shrinking cowardice; an unmistakable 
voice of the living God.” Certainly the 
clear and vigorous message of this book 
cannot do other than stimulate the 
preacher who reads it to a more dynamic 
and courageous ministry. P. F. B. 


Billy Sunday, The Man and His Mes- 
sage, by William T. Ellis. The John C. 
Winston Co. 520 pages. $1.50. 

This book was authorized by Mr. and 
Mrs. Sunday and written by one of the 
world’s outstanding men. William T. 


Ellis’ treatment of the Sunday School | 
lesson and articles on religious topics | 
have made him a well known writer. The | 


book contains Mr. Sunday’s_ auto- 
biography, a concluding chapter by Mrs. 
Sunday and a tribute by Homer A. 
Rodeheaver. 

It is the only complete and authorized 
story of Billy Sunday’s life and work. 
It includes his inspiring and vivid ut- 
terances, the messages that saved a mil- 
lion souls, and portions of sermons de- 
livered by the world’s most famous evan- 
gelist to the largest audiences a preacher 
ever had. It contains a number of pic- 
tures and poses of Mr. Sunday while he 
was preaching that people everywhere 
saw and remember. 

This is truly a great book about a great 
man of God. most reasonably priced and 
perhaps it will be more widely read and 
welcomed than any book of the year. 
It is well written, full of sparkling hu- 
mor, pathos and power. The man that is 
go well known by America continues to 
live through this book. yee BS 


Sociology 


Medical History of Contraception, by 
Norman E. Himes. The Williams & 
Wilkins Co. 489 pages. $7.00. 

Increasingly ministers are becoming 
aware of the preponderance of questions 
asked of them, in their marriage clinical 
work, about types of birth control. Pop- 
ular opinion is rapidly realizing that 
contraception is as old as history itself. 
Birth control for the masses has become 
a distinct social movement, and, in order 
to appreciate the significance of this 
movement, ministers need the back- 
ground furnished by this book. 


Dr. Himes has made a tremendous 
contribution to popular understanding of 
what birth control is, and how it has 
functioned in ages past. The reviewer 
is not a physician, but his acquaintance 
with anthropology, sociology, and religion 
was broadened through the reading of 
this volume. In the foreword, by the 
distinguished physician-professor, Dr. 
Robert L. Dickinson, he says: “Whereas 
advances made in the process of civiliza- 
tion are forever characterized by econ- 


omy of effort, abortion and infanticide | 


are conspicuous examples of extravagant 
waste. If progress means anything, it 


means prevention curtailing destruction.” | 


It is our belief that the medical profes- 





June Selection of the 
Religious Book Club 


The Church 
Through Half 
a Century 


edited by 
H. P. Van Dusen and 
S. M. Cavert 


An historical account of the most 
important developments in the 
life of the American church dur- 
ing the past fifty years — a period 
of crisis and change. Among the 
contributors are Henry Sloane 
Coffin, Charles W. Gilkey, Emil 
Brunner, W.M. Horton,and many 
others. The sixteen chapters were 
written in honor of William 
Adams Brown, by former stu- 
dents. There is also a biograph- 
ical essay on Dr. Brown and a 
chapter on his work as an author. 
426 pages $3.00 


The Great 


Galilean Returns 
by Henry K. Booth 


Author of ‘’ The Background of the Bible “ 


Sets forth the Man of Galilee as He 
preached His ‘‘social gospel’’ in Pales- 
tine, shows in historical sequence the 
forces that obscured that gospel, and 
proclaims the challenge of its ‘‘redis- 
covery’’ to our day. $2.00 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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A Dictionary 0 He Binte by Joun D 
Davis, Pu.D., LL.D., is a handy one-volume 
Bible information, well known 


scholarly 


librar y 
conservative 
of Bible 


6000 a 


for its accuracy and 


presentation of all facts and phases 


literature. Its 850 pages contain 


ations and many col 


od illust1 


ored maps. 


Davis Bible Dictionary 
$3.00 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS - Philadelphia 











Read Religion and the 
Church Tomorrow 


LEADERS IN AMERICAN 
LIFE TODAY—BEAvVEN, 
BADER, CAVERT, HouGuH, 
MCCONNELL, ET AL. “De 
pondering.’’- Christian 
“The Need of Religion Tomor 
row’; “Those in the Pulpit’; **Tho 
in the Pew’; and other important 
phases of the church’s forward reach 
ing program are carefully studied. $2 


TEN 
CHURCH 
BABSON, 
LEACH, 
serves 
tury. 


by 


BS” Send for New Spring Catalog! 
COKESBURY PRESS NASHVILLE 


At Bookstores! 
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Latest Volumes in 
HARPERS MONTHLY THE QUEST FOR HOLINESS 
PL LPIT By Adolph Koberle 
Dr. Koberle reviews the attempts of philoso- 
A PILLOW OF phers and non-Christian religions to achieve 
STONES self-salvation, and then recounts the Christian 
Mcizvae Haururon LicHirren teaching of salvation from sin through for- 
First Congregational Parish of giveness. $2.50 
Columbus 
WHAT RELIGION | ONE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES 
DOES TO MEN By L. 8. Albright 
wap E. pereee The gist of the Old Testament in continuous 
wg A gin SG soa narrative. “One has the feeling that he is re- 
sm living the history of Israel . . . a remarkable 
THE TASK combination of history, narrative and_ litera- 
OF RELIGION ture.”"—Frank G. Lankard in the Drew Gate- 
Joun C. SCHROEDER ain he $2.50 
State ser ga ee 
(Congregational), Portland, Me. 
ch Che aes || A CO New York 
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Scriptural! 








Price Per Copy 
$4 .00 


of experience. 


Savior’s name.” 


book before he wrote it. 


By Dr. O. HALLESBY 
Understandable ! 


COMMENTS 


“T have been commending this book of Hallesby on 
PRAYER privately as I have gone here and there, and 
regard it as a book with a distinctly vital message on 
the all-important subject of prayer.” 


Rev. George W. Truett, 


Pastor, First Baptist Church, Dallas, Texas. 


“It is impossible for a real Christian to read this 
book and not want to spend more time in prayer. 
kindles a desire to have our seasons of prayer become 
real hours of rest to our souls as we come in our 
The Sunday School Times. 


“It’s sane, simple, spiritual and most heartening. 
is thoroughly Scriptural. 
with a bracing note of authority such as is born only 
One feels that the author lived this 
I myself have read it with 


But above all else it spea 


genuine profit and heartily recommend it.” 


Rev. Clovis G. Chappell, Pastor, First Methodist Church, Birmingham, Ala. 


“The author presents these precious meditations as being no more than ‘a few 
simple rules for the benefit of souls who are fainting in prayer.’ However, they 
touch upon problems and present vistas of possible power which concern the 
daily experience and relate to the highest aspirations of all the followers of 


Christ.” 


The Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 
“This book is a splendid text and worship guide, either for those who have 


Charles R. Erdman, 


used, abused or neglected this high privilege and power.” 


Thelma Brown, Baptist Sunday School Board. 








At your Publisher or 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING 





Satisfying ! 








HOUSE, Minneapolis 








@ MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION e | 
By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS | 
The book that made Lloyd Douglas 
o « » $2.50 


At any bookseller . 


WILLETT, CLARK & CO. 


@®cCHICAGO 


| 


NEW YORK® | 





TWO SONG BOOKS THAT 
PROMOTE SPIRITUAL GROWTH 


TRIUMPHANT SERVICE SONGS 
For young or old . .. in tune with the times— 
295 songs, complete worship programs, priced low. 
JUNIOR YOUTH HYMNAL 
For, Juniors, Intermediates, Young People. A rich 
source for character growth and spiritual guidance. 
Write today for examination copy of either book. 
THE RODEHEAVER CO. best. cm 7.36 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
124 N. (5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















sion (as such) is badly in need of the 
sociological approach used by Dr. Himes, 
and every minister (who is awake to his 
problems and their solutions) needs a 
full understanding of contraceptive his- 
tory brought up to date. 


Not the least valuable part of this 
volume, is its excellent bibliography and 
most comprehensive index. An unusual, 
but very helpful, aid to an understanding 
of the subject, is the division of the bibli- 
ography through a “foreword”. The in- 
dex really helps you to find what you are 
hunting, which too few “indexes” ever 
do. 


The book is expensive, as books go. 
But, it is very cheap for the minister who 
wants honestly to “know” about the 
things he advises his clients, or parish- 
ioners. Part Six of the book, ‘“Democrat- 
ization of Birth Control and Its Future 
Effects”, is worthy of a very careful 
reading by every socially-minded clergy- 
man. Figure XXIV, on page 371, is so 
astounding in the information contained 
that we wish it would be used in each 
Theological Seminary as compulsory 
reading for the students. N. D.N. 


Religious Education 





Which Way for Our Children, by Al- 
berta Munkres. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
198 pages. $2.00. 


Seven problems which parents and 


| teachers face in the religious nurture of 


children are discussed in this new book. 
These problems are listed in the follow- 
ing chapter headings: “Teaching Chil- 
dren About God,” “Introducing Children 
to Jesus,” “Using the Bible with Chil- 
dren,” “Exploring the Realm of Prayer,” 
“Helping Children in Group Worship,” 
“Thinking About the Problem of Death” 
and “Guiding Children in Social Rela- 
tionships.” Alberta Munkres, the author, 
is a trained and experienced teacher who 
is now the director of elementary educa- 
tion at Cornell College, Iowa. 

“The purpose of this book,” says the 
author, “is not to state and attempt to 
justify any single position with reference 
to these problems; it is rather that of 
trying to describe positions taken by dif- 
ferent groups of people. The author has 
not tried, therefore, to present and de- 
fend her viewpoint but has suggested 
various lines of thought with the hope 
that the reader may reach his own con- 
clusions. At the same time, no apology 
is offered for the personal conviction im- 
plied or expressed openly concerning any 
issue raised. The general plan of the 
book is to supplement theoretical state- 
ments by episodes or brief case studies 
in each of which an adult is called upon 
to help a child in the solution of some 
particular problem.” 

While the author is evidently more in 
harmony with the left wing than with 
the right wing in religious education, she 
tries to be fair to the more conservative 
positions. She is at times unduly alarmed 
over the possible bad effects of old fash- 
ioned ideas and methods. Somehow the 
Spirit of the Heavenly Father is able to 
draw children to Himself and to lead 
them into fullness of life both by liberals 
and by conservatives, both by those who 
call themselves up-to-date and by those 
who admit that they are a bit old fash- 
ioned. 


The chief value of Which Way for Our 
Children? is not in the solving of prob- 
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lems but in awakening parents and 
teachers from complacency and in stimu- 
lating them to reach more thoughtful 
conclusions. Many stories of real chil- 
dren add to the interest of the book and 
there is a rather complete bibliography. 
J. E.R. 


Young Adults and the Church, by Jes- 
sie A. Charters. The Abingdon Press. 
153 pages. $1.00. 

This book is an account of an experi- 
ment in education with a group of young 
adults which the author has been leading 
in her own church for four or five years. 

The author, after receiving her Ph.D. 
of the University of Chicago, spent five 
years teaching psychology in a state 
normal, and then became the wife of 
Dr. W. W. Charters in 1907. For the 
past twenty-eight years, in addition to 
her responsibility as wife and mother, 
she has carried on her own profession as 
psychologist and adult educator. 

Her book is interesting not only for the 
particular experiment described but for 
the account of the philosophy of adult 
education on which the experiment has 
proceeded. Pastors will find the book 
well worth reading, but will probably feel 
as the reviewer feels that without any 
less emphasis upon principles more at- 
tention might well have been given to 
details of procedure. 

Those who are familiar with the eager- 
ness of young adults to discuss the basic 
questions concerning God’s relations to 
us, to history, and to the world, will won- 
der why so little is said about the ques- 
tions in this account, as compared with 
the amount of space given to social ques- 
tions. J. E. R. 


Our Living Church, by Lucile Desjar- 
dins. The Westminster Press. 222 pages. 
$1.00. 


This volume is one of the Cooperative 
Series of text books for vacation church 
schools. When the series is completed 
there will be two texts for the Beginners 
Group, three for the Primary, three for 
the Junior and three for the Interme- 
diate Group. 

Our Living Church is the third in the 
volumes for Intermediates. It contains 
four units of study: Our Living Church 
—in the Present, Our Living Church— 
Through Past Centuries, Our Living 
Church—Facing the Future, and Our 
Place in the Living Church. Parts of the 
book are suggested for vacation schools 
that last only two or three weeks. 

The volume is the outgrowth of ex- 
perimental teaching, and _ intelligent 
teachers who have_little experience in 
vacation church schools will find its 
suggested activities fairly easy to fol- 
low. Our Living Church might also be 
used in a week day church school and 
for three months in an Intermediate 
young people’s society. J. E. R. 


How to Use the Bible, by John W. 
Coutts. Cokesbury Press. 95 pages. 50c. 

This little paper bound book appears 
to have had its origin in a series of 
helpful expository sermons. They deal 
with Psalm 19, 1 Kings 21, the Book of 
Amos, Luke 7:36-55, Romans 12, Revela- 
tion 19. The chapters suggest how such 
passages of the Bible may be studied to 
get at their meaning, and their modern 


value. The opening chapter, “Why 
Should We Read the Bible,” is a fitting 
introduction to the series. J. E.R. 





Fiction 


A Tree Grown Straight, by Percy 
Marks. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
339 pages. $2.50. 

Here is a truly beautiful story of the 
life of a youth from early childhood to 
marriage. A fictional study in the life of 
today’s youth it is even more a study in 
fine parenthood. The father and mother 
of Andy, the young man of the story, 
understand the child’s life. There is 
little coercion but much guidance in the 
discipline. By suggestion and trust they 
guide the footsteps and aid the boy as 
he grows to manhood. 

Organized religion does not have a 
very favorable part in the narrative. 
There is religion plenty but a distrust of 
it as expressed by the church. But, then, 
we have grown used to this in modern 
fiction. There is one picture of a Sunday 
school where the child is taught by a 
maiden lady to fear the fires of hell, a 
thing which both parents rebel against. 

Up to the beginning of the college age 
the boy might be almost a guide for 
child-life. The latter chapters which bring 
in the college experiences grow rather 
sexy which makes the story probably 
more realistic but makes it unsuitable 
for youth. 

It is an appealing book with a message 
which a reader of realistic fiction is sure 
to enjoy. The author is the writer of 
The Plastic Age, a best seller of a few 
seasons ago. W. H. L. 





AT NORTHFIELD 

Plans for the fifty-sixth Northfield 
Summer Conference season indicate the 
continued growth of Northfield as a re- 
ligious center. The General Conference 
will convene August 1 to 17 to hear such 
famous speakers as Dr. John R. Mott, 
Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer, Dr. Edwin Lewis, 
Dean Howard Chandler Robbins, Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, Dr. Paul E. Scherer, 
Dr. Paul D. Moody, Dr. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, Dr. Adam W. Burnet, the Rev. Mel- 
vin Trotter and the Rev. Dr. John S. 
Whale, president of Cheshunt College, 
Cambridge, England. ; 

The Girls’ Conference, June 22 to 29, 
will hear Dr. Howard C. Robbins, Dr. 
David Brewer Eddy, Mrs. Induk Pak of 
Korea and Mrs. Harper Sibley. The 
Northfield Missionary Conference is to 
meet July 6 to 14. A leader of prison 
reform, Mrs. Herta Genz, is a newcomer 
to this conference. With Dean Herbert 


W. Gates and Judge Robert C. Parker | 
once more in charge, the Religious Edu- | 


cation Conference, July 14 to 25 should 
be an interesting one. The Mass. Chris- 
tian Endeavor Conference will meet July 
27 to August 3 and will hear Dr. Paul 
E. Scherer of the Holy Trinity Church, 
New York City on Sunday, Aug. 2. Dr. 








John Finley Williamson will conduct the | 


Westminster Choir Summer School on 
the Mount Hermon Campus July 28 to 
Aug. 17. 


The United Presbyterian Youth Con- | 


ference, new to Northfield, will close the 
season with the largest conference of the 
summer, Aug. 19 to 24. About 1400 young 
people are expected to attend this session 
which will require the facilities of both 
the Mount Hermon and Northfield Semi- 
nary campuses. 

Preparations will be made this summer 
to observe the centenary of Dwight L. 
Moody’s birth, 


in 1937. The evangelist | 


founded the Northfield Conferences 56 | 


years ago and it was during the same 
period that he started Northfield Semi- 


nary for girls and Mount Hermon School | 


for boys. 









A New Manual for Church 
Musicians 


The Organist and 


the Choirmaster 
By CHARLES N. BOYD, Mus. Doe. 


Co-director of Pittsburgh Musical Institute, 
Instructor in Church Music, Western 
Theological Seminary. 


-e 

Most musicians attain to an in- 
spiring administration of Church 
Music only by long experimental ex- 
perience. This manual is designed 
to guide those who are responsible 
for the direction of Church Music 
through the difficulties to be faced 
in the rehearsals and services of all 


kinds of Churches. 
—-@o-- 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Detroit Kansas City Portland, Ore. 
EJ * 

















Cees om GOWNS 


Quality which means better appearance 
and longer wear is reflected in every 
detail of Willsie Gowns. Finer mate- 
rials, cut on full pattern, hand tailor- 


ing throughout, correctly styled. Yet 
they cost no more than ordinary 
gowns. Write for sample and prices. 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 


Smith Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
1349 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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@ “Devotional Hymns” vitalizes 
the music of your church and 
school. A convenient all-purpose 
book of 288 pages. Excellent for 
evangelical effort; fits right into 
the church program afterwards. 
Contains hymns for children 
and young people and the 
treasured masterpieces of the 
ages. Silk maroon cloth, gold 
title, $40 per 100 not prepaid. Bristol 
binding, $25.00. 

NOTE: If larger book is wanted write for ‘‘The Service 
Hymnal’’—a complete service book of 480 pages. $60 per 100 
not prepaid. Both books in round and shaped notes; also 
complete orchestration. «xclusive new iacquered binding. 


Write for returnable sample. Give church and denom. 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


5709-H West Lake Street Chicago, Ill 


H. S. BROWN, Inc. 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Complete selection of Motion Pic- 
tures in 16mm and 35mm for Reli- 
gious Education and Entertainment. 
Please send for free literature 
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CANDLE- 
LIGHT 


When Obtained With Nalco Candle Flame 
Electric Lamps 
lends symbolic dignity to the church 
interior and services. 














These new electric lamps fit standard or 
candelabra type sockets and are long 
burning (guaranteed 1000 hours). By 
using them, lighting costs can be re- 
duced because they burn only 6 to 7 
watts. Use them in wall brackets, altar 
lights, candelabras, chandeliers and me- 
norahs. You will be more than pleased 
at the change they bring in the appear- 
ance of your church and their appeal to 
the congregation. No church lighting is 
so impressive or effective as candle light, 
and true electric candle light effect can 
be obtained only with Nalco Lamps. 


25¢c enclosed with your inquiry will bring 


sample lamp and full details. Write for 
full details. 


North American Electric Lamp Co. 


1153-F South Broadway St. Louis, Mo. 





MODERNISTIC 


ALL-ALUMINUM BULLETINS 


Pee ss Thousands of churches use 
i: y f the Ashtabula Bulletins. 
; Made from selected mate- 
{ rials and with proper care 
will last a lifetime. Send 
for free catalog with de- 
scriptions, prices and infor- 
mation concerning the large 
variety of bulletins. 
Also inter-changeable corro- 






q ll sion-proof letters to fit any 
ia manent bulletin. 
THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 
Box 137C Ashtabula, Ohio 





CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
PASTOR SUBSCRIBERS 


We are NOW featuring a series of 


FREE valuable Gifts Sales. Gifts 
for Mr. and Mrs., for ALL on our 
Ministers Preferred Mailing 


| List. 
Give us NAME of Duplicating Ma- 
chine you use, as Excellograph, 
Mimeograph, Rotospeed, Neostyle, 
etc., and we will put you on Confi- 
dential mailing list and send Five 
Star No. 36 Supply Price List. 
| Please write on printed letter head, 
|} or enclose card, as this IS strictly | 
| Ministers ONLY. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY Co. 
| ee ee 
| 


P. S. If you do not have a_ stencil | 
printing machine, we can supply a 

first class 
$20 up. 


machine complete for 


Payments &$3 per month. 
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Tolerance of Christ 
(From page 537) 
the kind of service which can keep its 
patience and heart amid a thousand 
disappointments and discouragements. 
There is a vital truth in the remark of 
Tennyson’s nurse in “The Hospital,” 
when the surgeon from France with his 
atheistic sneer tried to cut the feet from 

her faith. 

How could I work in the wards if the 
hope of the world were a lie? 

How could I bear with the sights and 

the loathsome smells of disease, 

But that he said, Ye do it to me when 

you did it to these. 

In the long run, no man can be a real 
lifter of his fellows and go on lifting 
them, unless he himself is being upheld 
by a conscious fellowship with one who 
is above himself. One of the strongest 
arguments against a godless universe is, 
that sooner or later such a view of life 
would cut the nerve of all philanthropy, 
as it has done again and again. The 
final conclusion of the view which reads 
God out of the world is the lethal cham- 
ber for the morally sick and the phys- 
ically crippled. But it is quite another 
thing to suggest that all such service as 
men are doing in all sorts of ways with- 
out the conscious support of religious 
faith is worthless, or to exclude such 
people from the fellowship of the King- 
dom of God. We owe a very real debt of 
gratitude to many people who without 
religion, have yet flung themselves into 
some channel of social passion. They 
have brought the religious world back to 
Read what Jesus says in the 
very next verse. “Whosoever giveth you 
a cup of water in my Name shall not 
lose his reward.” The tragedy of an in- 
tolerant religion is that it has put em- 
phasis where Jesus never put it. It has 
put emphasis on the creed we hold, and 
not where he would put it—on the serv- 
ice we do. And a great deal of the serv- 
ice which is done today outside the 


| Christian Churches, is a protest against 


this form of religious unreality. The ques- 
tion which will be asked, as Jesus said, 
is not what a man has believed, but what 
a man has done in the name of his faith. 
That is the shattering light of the judg- 
ment which Christ unveils. Let us thank 
God for all service, whoever does it, or 
by whatever name he is called. Let us 
claim him as brother who does the 
brotherly thing, whatever his faith or 
want of it. At the root, all service which 
is real is divine service. Everything 
which has in it the spirit of Jesus is 
Christ-inspired, though the man may not 
know the source of his inspiration. In 
point of fact, if we dig deep enough 
down, we shall find that a great many 
people today are finding expression for 
a suppressed religious instinct in vari- 
ous kinds of good work for their fel- 
lows. They are unselfish; they long to 





help the world. It is because God is in 
their hearts seeking release for his Spirit 
in their lives. They would do far better 
work and be far better people if only 
they would recognize the Spirit which 
moves in them, and would look up to 
call him “Lord,” who is unseen and un- 
consciously their Master. Some day, 
along that track they will come upon 
Him by the way. Some day, they will 
find themselves up against things in 
themselves and other people for which 
they need His redeeming and dynamic 
love. But meanwhile, let us thank God 
for them and take them by the hand as 
brethren in the service which is not 
“name or sign or ritual word, but simply 
following Him.” He that is not against 
us is on our side. 


II 

Or again, do we not need this toler- 
ance in our religious life toward one an- 
other? There are a dozen forms of the 
Christian creed and the Christian wor- 
ship today and the church is divided. 
It is almost inevitable that it should be. 
The real trouble which has split the 
Church from end to end is our passion 
for creed-making, or rather perhaps for 
a complicated creed, and for making ad- 
herence to our particular form of it, the 
test of reality. In any Christian congre- 
gation, let alone Christendom, there are 
people who do not see eye to eye in this 
matter of religious truth. How can they? 
Their experience of Christ is different in 
some particulars. Their training is dif- 
ferent. Their education is different. They 
see the same truth, but they see it from 
cifferent angles. It is part of the rich- 
ness of our faith that it should be so. 
If the Spirit of God, who is the Spirit of 
truth, moves in the hearts of people of 
varying temperaments and experiences, 
there is bound to be difference of out- 
look. Variety is not a sign, as some peo- 
ple think, of imperfection or of anarchy. 
It is a sign of richness. The truth is too 
big for any of us to grasp it all. Truth, 
as the writer I have quoted said, is a 
many-sided globe and no one of us can 
see all round it. Only one had that vi- 
sion and he was the most tolerant of us 
all. There is a great deal of hypocrisy 
talked about what a distinguished man 
calls “our miserable divisions.” Why are 
our divisions “miserable” when they are 
so? Not because we see truth from dif- 
ferent angles. There is no sin in seeing 
the light through our own windows. 
There is no sin in holding our convic- 
tions. The sin is when we think that 
because people do not see what we see, 
or because they cannot hold the precise 
views we hold, that they are not in the 
fold of Christ at all. That is the sin. It 
is exclusiveness that is the deadly sin. 
It is the intolerance that excommuni- 
cates. It is the lovelessness that will not 
stand shoulder to shoulder with another 
who sees with us the glory of Christ, be- 
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fants is suitable for those churches 

which dedicate, rather than baptize, 
infants. It was arranged by Harvey F. 
Baty, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Helena, Montana, and was used by him 
in that church. 


Those taking part in service: 

(1) Parents and infants; (2) Children 
with flowers. 

Pastor reads list of those taking part 
(eg. Shirley Marie Robertson, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Robertson). 
Scripture Reading—Matt. 19:13-14 

Into your homes have come joy, care 
and responsibility. God has given you a 
trust in the form of a child. Because of 
this gift much of good may come to his 
life, to yours, and to humanity. Much of 
evil also is possible, bringing discourage- 
ment and disaster. 

But you desire that your children 
should have those things that make life 
most full and valuable and livable. In 
following out this desire you have 
brought them here to thank God for 
them—to dedicate them to Him and to 
consecrate yourselves to the task of 
Christian parenthood. Therefore: 

Recognizing God as father of all 
life, do you now give thanks to Him 
for these children? 

Response. We do. 

Will you make it your constant aim 
to guide them in the search for and 
realization of all that is God-like in 
life? 

Response. We will. 

Do you consecrate your lives to the 
task of maintaining a Christian home 
that they may grow as Jesus did—in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with 
God and Man? 

Response. We do. 


T sane service for the dedication of in- 


cause his particular beam is not our 
beam, or which would call him heretic or 
enemy because he cannot accept this or 
that article of the faith in the words in 
which the men of the first centuries 
would use. There is no greater foe to 
religion in our day than the habit we 
have of labelling someone as modernist 
or obscurantist, as orthodox or heretic 
and thereby damning him. That is the 
deadly sin. We want to get back to the 
broadmindedness of Christ. What was 
his broadmindedness? Not that He did 
not care about whether or not men 
called God “Father.” Not that he did 
not care about their beliefs. But this, 
that He recognized the truth that oth- 
ers held, and give them credit for it. One 
thing only he asked and asks today— 
loyalty to Him as Lorg and Saviour, loy- 
alty to him in the sincerity which only 
seeks the light and is willing to follow 
it. Far better a creed that is sincere 


though it be small, than a full creed 
which is only a shelter from the duty we 
do not do, or the service we do not per- 
form. Jesus will judge men, not by their 
creed but by their sincerity to what they 


The Dedication of Infants 


As a symbol of this service we now | 
present to you one of the most lovely | 


things God has ever made—a rose. 


(Here two girls or boys, ages about 9, 
present each mother with a red rose. 
While this is being done a fitting song 
such as, “I Think When I Read That 
Sweet Story of Old” should be sung as a 
solo or softly by the Junior Choir.) 


The pastor continues: The glory of a 
flower is its bloom. The glory of life is 
to stand in the strength of clean man- 
hood and womanhood with choices well 
made and life well lived. You have this 
day dedicated these children to God. But 
their lives are just beginning. The time 
will come when they will have to use 
their own minds and make their own 
choices. May you therefore so instruct 
them by word and example that they 
will in time dedicate their own lives to 
God and stand in the full bloom of youth 
with eyes open to all that is true, with 
minds resolved to choose the best things 
life has to offer, with hearts full of kind- 
ness for all men; alive to possibilities of 
life and yet not blind to its dangers; 
ready to take in gratitude anything of 
value that we can give, but with the 
courage to explore beyond that to the 


greater truths God has in store for us. | 
So may they ever live, head erect, eyes | 


facing to the light and hands reaching 
out in love to all. 
Prayer: 

Our Father, as we bow before thee, we 
pray thy blessing on those assembled 
here to dedicate and consecrate their 


lives, and on all parents everywhere. Our | 


hearts beat with gratitude as we remem- 
ber those who in loving kindness have 
guided us through years of tender in- 
fancy and perplexing youth. As Guides 
and Parents, we pray that thy love, wis- 
com, strength, may be ours. 


see. For if a man is only sincere, he will 
step by step be led into all truth. And 
“he that is not against me said Jesus, “is 
on my side.” 

III 


But yet again, do we not need this | 


spirit of tolerance in relation to other 
things? 
ical election. 
opinions, some of them extreme, on one 
side or another. And it is our business 
to bring the whole matter into the light 


of God. He will not ask what is our par- | 
theory, but | 


ticular brand of political 
whether in that theory we are follow- 


ing the light of Christ we have, and | 


are seeking to be guided in our political 
thinking by the mind of Christ. But 
this further, he will ask of us, whether 
we are holding our opinions in a Chris- 
tian spirit. Whatever we are, let us be 
tolerant. That is the counsel of the 
Christian spirit. It is quite possible that 
a man may be a patriot, though he may 
not be our kind of patriot. It is con- | 


ceivable that a man may be thinking of | 


the good of his country, though he may | 
not quite see that good in the same way | 








We are in the thick of a polii- | 
We may hold various 
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as we do. There is surely no one side 
which has a monopoly of truth. There 
is no one side which is without possibility 
of being mistaken. There are good and 
true men in all the parties who are gen- 
uinely seeking the good of all, though 
they may differ widely in the methods by 
which they think that good is to be ac- 
complished. There is no party which 
has not some contribution to bring to 
the political thinking of the country, 
without which the mind of the country 
would be lopsided. The most vehement 
of Socialists or the most hardened Con- 
servative, is holding his opinion because 
of something he sees, or because of some 
experience he has, which is worthy of 
our respect. If we could only see into 
the hearts of people, see their history, 
their training, understand the secret of 
their passion, it would soften many of 
our hard judgments. I am not pleading 
for an invertebrate soul, or for a convic- 
tion which has no backbone in it. By all 
means let us hold our conviction strongly, 
though not so strongly that our minds 
are closed against more light. But witn 
that conviction, let us be charitable to 
others who differ from us, and give them 
credit for honest intention. It never 
helps the cause of truth for any man to 
impugn the motives of another. All truc- 
ulence, of whatever party, means at the 
root of it distrust of the power of truth 
to do its own work. The progress of 
democracy depends on argument and 
persuasion, not on force or fear. If a 
man is genuinely following his light and 
seeking the unselfish good of the world, 
he is a brother though his tie be red or 
his blood be blue. And in this sense of 
the larger good of the nation, “he that is 
not against us is on our side.” 

The greatest disaster of intolerance, as 
Jesus saw it, was the breaking of the 
spirit of fellowship. After all, that is 
what Christianity stands for; it stands 
for fellowship. The message of Jesus is 
clear enough on this point. Whatever 


divides men in spirit, is of the devil. It 
is lovelessness that is hell. It is strife 
and hatred which poison the world. It 


is in goodwill and charity that his Spirit 
flourishes. And there is nothing in any 
of the views men hold, if they are seek- 
ing truth and light, which need divide 
them. And furthermore, it is only in fel- 
lowship that we shall find truth. Wher- 
ever men refuse to get together, or think 
together, in a commerce of opinion which 
is a real exchange of thought, the truth 
is not served—it is obscured. The need 
of this old world to-day is not unity of 
opinion. It is unity of spirit. It is not 
uniformity of political theory. It is a 
common mind, a common purpose, to 
serve the world. It is the want of fel- 
lowship, not difference of opinion, which 
is devastating society. Our need is to 
get together, and first of all to provide 
the atmosphere of charity and goodwill 


in which we can get together. You re- 
member the story of Fox and Cromwell. 
It was a time of great intolerance, both 
in religion and in politics, and among 
others the Quakers came in for a bad 
time. Fox went to Cromwell for an in- 
terview. They had never met before. 
They began to talk together of the big 
things—what Carlyle calls “the peren- 
nials,’,—and Fox found a bond down 
there in the heart of Cromwell, that was 
deeper than all their differences. And 
when Fox rose to go, Cromwell seized his 
hand and with most beaming eyes bade 
him come again. “If you and I were but 
one hour a day together, we should be 
nearer to the other. I wish no more 
harm to thee than to my own soul.” 


So when the barriers are let down, 
there appear bonds of sympathy, even in 
the most sundered. It is through this 
fellowship that truth becomes clear. It 
is through this identity in difference that 
true progress comes. The biggest thing 
we can help to do for our day and gen- 
eration is to help this spirit of fellow- 
ship, through which alone we can get 
anywhere at all. That is the genius of 
Christianity—to deepen and clarify con- 
viction, while at the same time widening 
charity. But there is no cleavage that 
the spirit of love cannot bridge. 

They drew a circle and shut me out, 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But love and I had the wit to win, 

We drew a circle that shut them in. 

To draw that circle of the inclusive 
love that takes men in, with all their 
narrowness, their bigotry, their intoler- 
ance of us, that is the all-conquering 
thing that dissolves all barriers. When 
George Eliot was dying, she recalled 
some words from the Bible, “I believe 
that no wisdom the world will ever find 
will be able to make void the message 
of St. Paul, ‘Now abideth faith, hope, 
love, these three, but the greatest of 
these is love.’”’ 


OUR COMMUNION INVITATION 


Edward Everett Hale once received the 
communion on a certain historic occasion 
where his right to be there at the Lord’s 
Table was afterwards publicly called in 
question. One narrow-minded individual 
asked him, through the public press, 
where he received his invitation to re- 
ceive the communion on that occasion. 
His mind went back to that scene in 
the upper room. He saw the Master 
surrounded by His disciples, not one of 
whom, so far as the records show, had 
been inducted into that company by any 
ceremony save his own love and loyalty 
to Christ. He heard a voice say to 
those who were stfiving to walk in the 
spirit of the Master, “By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye love one another. This is my body 
which is broken for you. Take, eat, do 
this in remembrance of me.” Edward 
Everett Hale replied to his ill-bred 
questioner, “I received my invitation 
nineteen hundred years ago.” 

Charles Reynolds Brown in They Were 
Giants; The Macmillan Company. 
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been constantly suggesting the col- 

lection of rare religious books as a 
proper hobby for the Christian ministers 
and laymen who have a predominating 
religious interest. Recently we have re- 
ceived a communication suggesting the 
collecting of stamps with designs of re- 
ligious interest. We are happy to include 
on our page this month this very inter- 
esting suggestion. 


D wre recent months we have 


“Stamps With Religious 
Significance” 
Harry M. Savacool 


collecting which is of unique inter- 

est to ministers. It is the collecting 
of stamps of religious significance. Most 
ministers have a limited amount of 
money for a hobby and at the: present 
inflated prices of United States stamps a 
good collection can be made only at a 
cost prohibitive to a minister. Fortu- 
nately most of the religious stamps are 
foreign and with few exceptions very 
reasonable in price. 

Nations issue stamps with religious de- 
signs only when they are justified by 
some great event in which religion had 
unusual influence upon the nation’s his- 
tory. This means that every design is 
packed with significance and has behind 
it a story of importance and interest. 
Take for example the remarkable statue, 
“The Christ of the Andes,” which is 
beautifully pictured on an Argentine and 
a Spanish stamp issue. The story of its 
occasion and erection is a thrilling and 
inspiring account which is usually un- 
known in this country except to special- 
ists in Religious Stamps. Incidentally 
there is in this story the basis and il- 
lustrative matter for a whole sermon on 
peace. This could—be duplicated with 
scores of other examples. 

There are many departments by which 
Religious Stamps may be grouped and 
studied. Examples of possible classifica- 
tions are, “Stamps Bearing Pictures of 
Christ,” “The Saints,’ “Great Mission- 
aries,” “Martyrs,” ‘Traditions,’ “Cathe- 
drals,” “Churches,” “Crosses and Sym- 
bols,” “Religious Festivals,” “Holy Places,” 
and many others. The only equipment 
needed is a three-ring binder, some blank 
pages, a packet of hinges, and some Re- 
ligious Stamp Approvals. Soon you will 
be revelling in studying and mounting 
your “Christ of the Andes,” “St. Francis,” 
“St. Methodius and St. Cyril,’ “St. 
George and the Dragon,” “Cathedral of 


Tcotec is a special field of stamp 


Cologne,” “John Huss,” “Cross of Cong,” 
“Holy Year,” “Tomb of Rachel,” and 
others too numerous to mention. You 
will get out of this the thrill of collect- 
ing plus the thrill of discovering new 
and unusual facts in the very field of 
your work. It will make study like play. 
* tk * 

We feel that Mr. Savacool has sug- 
gested a very interesting aspect of the 
hobby of stamp collecting. If any of our 
readers are interested in more detailed 
information on this subject, will you 
please write directly to Harry M. Sava- 
cool, Trucksville, Pa., enclosing stamped 
return envelope. We are always glad to 
hear of your unusual collecting hobbies, 
especially those which relate in any way 
to religious topics or titles. 


ue * 


From Macmillan press has just come a 
very fascinating and useful volume of 
interest to all collectors, Chronology of 
Books and Printing, by David Greenhood 
and Helen Gentry. This detailed history 
of the art of writing and printing from 
300 B. C. to present, which first ap- 
peared in 1933, was so popularly received 
that a new and revised edition has just 
been issued. The volume contains in- 
formation relating to the great callig- 
raphers, type designers, illustrators, en- 
gravers, printers, binders, patrons, the 
great libraries, the early manuscripts, 
and also various inventions, influences 
and suppressions, along with dates, loca- 
tion and other details of bibliographical 
interest. There is a conspectus of type 
design from 1454 to the present. The 
complete index makes this small volume 
of 186 pages ($2.00) an invaluable asset 
for bibliographical reference. 
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Stanley Morison’s First Principles of 
Typography which appeared in the sev- 
enth volume of the Fleuron in 1930 has 
just been issued in a handy pocket size 
volume also by the Macmillan Company 
($1.00). Bruce Rogers said of this essay, 
“The clearest and most closely-reasoned 
exposition on the subject I know.” 
ok oR * 

Recently I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing a collector of early American bap- 
tismal certificates. He has many designs 
used by the early American printers and, 
of course, the most valuable of all are the 
originally designed and hand painted ex- 
amples. I should be very happy to hear 
from any other collectors of such or sim- 
ilar certificates or religious broadsides. 
Many of our early American fathers used 
hand painted mottoes as decorations for 
their walls. I am particularly interested 
in the mottoes and hand painted designs 
in books which appear to have a glossy 
shellac-like surface, preferably in pre- 
dominating red and brown shades. 
Presidents on Religion 

Recently Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach re- 
issued from the press of the American 
Antiquarian Society of Worcester, Mass., 
his The Libraries of the Presidents of 
the United States. He shows Washing- 
ton, John Adams, Jefferson, Hoover and 
the Roosevelts as the outstanding col- 
lectors among the chief executives. 
Rosenbach says that frequently religious 
books were included in the lists of the 
collector-Presidents, however, they were 
usually in “good, unused condition.” 

Disagreeing with Theodore Roosevelt 
that collecting books was incompatible 
with manliness and the more masculine 
traits, Dr. Rosenbach thinks that trap- 
ping animals in the jungle is child’s play 
in comparison to the thrills of hunting 
down rare editions. Jefferson’s library, 
the finest of all those of the presidents, 
suffered through three fires. When sold 
to Congress for $23,950 it consisted of 
7000 volumes. 
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MR. STELZLE EXPLAINS BOOKLET 


(In view of the editorial “The New 
Deal Goes Religious’ we are glad to 
publish this letter from Mr. Charles 
Stelzle who is affiliated with the Good 
Neighbor League.) 


| Editor, Church Management: 


As I am responsible for the produc- 
tion of the booklet “The Social Ideals 


| of the Churches and The Social Program 


| structed. 


of the Government,” I want to tell you 
how, in the main, the booklet was con- 
You will note in the first 


| place that it includes quotations from 


the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish of- 
ficial bodies, and that I stated in the 
booklet that these religious bodies are in 
“substantial agreement regarding the 
quotations used.” I arrived at this con- 


| clusion after I had studied very care- 


fully the official pronouncements of 


_ these three major religious groups. 


_estant document. 
| the question of Prohibition: while cer- 


This naturally excluded some of the 
subjects which might otherwise have 
been discussed were it purely a Prot- 
For example, upon 


tain of the Protestant Churches have 
been very insistent in their objection to 


| the repeal of the Prohibition Amend- 


ment, it cannot truthfully be said that 
the three religious groups for which the 
booklet was prepared are officially in ac- 
cord on this subject. 

As to the attitude of the Government 
on Prohibition, it has been perfectly 


| plain for some years what the people 
| of this country desire regarding the 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 


| dential 


This was overwhelm- 
ingly demonstrated in the last Presi- 
election. This demonstration 
must have expressed the opinions of 
many of the church people of this 
country. 

We cannot forget that while certain 


liquor question. 


| communities and certain groups still 


adhere to their opinions that Prohibi- 
tion should have been maintained in 
spite of the objection of the vast ma- 


| jority of the American people, we are 


living in a democracy wherein the ma- 
jority rules. 
Furthermore, we need to recall that 


| the movement for repeal was not some- 


thing that was started by Mr. Roosevelt. 
Repeal was made inevitable not because 
Mr. Roosevelt honestly declared for it 
but because three previous Republican 
administrations dishonestly tried to 
evade a serious attempt to enforce the 
Prohibition laws. By 1932 a tide of anti- 


| Prohibition sentiment was running to 


| publican 


which the chief contribution was made 
by the evasiveness of these three Re- 
administrations. It is quite 


| obvious that we would have had repeal 
| regardless of the results of the 1932 elec- 


tion. Moreover, is there any Dry who 
believes that in 1936 he will be voting 
his dry convictions by supporting the 
Republican rather than the Democratic 
party? 

I,am not attempting to defend the 
“commercialized liquor business.” My 
personal record on this score is clear 
and it needs no defense. For several 
years I assiduously sought through pub- 
lic address and printed page to point out 


the fallacies advanced by the liquor in- 
terests, largely from the economic stand- 
point, and you will recall that when you 
were with George H. Doran this pub- 
lishing house printed a book of mine en- 
titled “Why Prohibition,’ which was the 
result of several years study. I also con- 
ducted great mass meetings in various 
parts of the country in favor of the Pro- 
hibition idea, and debated it with out- 
standing representatives of the liquor 
men, notably with Capt. Stayton. 

But after Prohibition was secured, and 
under a Republican administration, I 
was greatly disappointed in the opera- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendent. It 
was not merely a question of administra- 
tion, however. It was deeper and more 
fundamental than that. The American 
people simply rebelled against what they 
regarded as a bad law, and the Pro- 
hibitionists forgot the methods which 
had so long been in operation in edu- 
cating the whole people of this question. 
The Federal Council of Churches sin- 
cerely sought to continue this program 
of education througout the country; but 
the opposition to this plan by the Anti- 
Saloon League was such that this was 
made utterly impossible. 

With reference to the question of in- 
creased armaments: if you have followed 
through on the attitude of President 
Roosevelt on this matter, you must know 
that he has always taken the lead in at- 
tempting to reduce the armaments of 
the nations of the world, but the other 
nations for the most part scorned his 
program for such reduction. Further- 
more, in the face of the present world 
situation, does anyone imagine that the 
American people would stand for even 
an approximately pacifist position on the 
part of its government regarding arma- 
ments, however, theoretically at least, 
such reduction may be desirable for all 
the nations? 

You may recall that a year or so ago 
the people of England, in a plebiscite 
on the question of war, voted over- 
whelmingly against their country par- 
ticipating in armed conflict against any 
other nation. Since then great changes 
have taken place in Europe. England 
has been humiliated successively by 
Italy, France and Germany, and most 
of those in England who voted enthusi- 
astically against the preparation for 
war have completely reversed their de- 
cision. Growing out of this situation, 
other countries—including our own— 
have been ashamed of what has since 
happened. It was not believed that in 
our present state of civilization the 
world could go bankrupt in international 
affairs. It has been many years since 
friendship between the nations has been 
at so low an ebb as it is today. The 
League of Nations has been flouted. 
Collective international security has 
vanished. Pacts and promises are mere 
scraps of paper. Civilization hangs in 
the balance. What the next steps 
among the nations will be nobody dares 
prophesy. 

Meanwhile the nations are arming as 
never before. What should be the at- 
titude of the United States in the face 

(Turn to page 548) 
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They Say 
(From page 546) 

of all that has happened—and what may 
happen? What do the citizens of our 
democratic country want to have done? 
Is there a man living that can produce a 
plan which will meet the situation that 
faces us with the assurance that he has 
said the last word on this vital subject? 
It is absurd to think that we can as- 
sume a position of isolation. No na- 
tion can live unto itself. It isn’t a ques- 
tion of what you or I, or even the Presi- 
dent may regard as an ideal world in 
which men will no longer make war 
against their neighbors. 

And yet I would remind you that the 
Good Neighbor League has for one of 
its supreme purposes the securing of a 
better international situation. Speak- 
ing from his Hyde Park home on Febru- 
ary 23, 1936, the President made a plea 
to his fellow countrymen for the Good 
Neighbor Idea in international relation- 
ships as well as inter-community rela- 
tionships. It was upon this principle 
that the Good Neighbor League was or- 
ganized. One of its objectives is to work 
for the safeguarding of the progress al- 
ready made toward the Good Neighbor 
Idea and to support those practices in 
our national and international relation- 
ships and those political candidates 
which give the best hope that this prog- 
ress may be continued. 

And now to come back to “The Social 
Ideals of the Churches and the Social 
Program of the Government,” the book- 


| let to which you refer in your letter. If 
| you will go down the list of accomplish- 


ments of the Government as based upon 
the pronouncements and declarations of 
the Protestants, Jews and Catholics, I 
think you will find that in view of all 
the circumstances a pretty good job has 
been accomplished. It has not been a 
perfect job. It still remains to be com- 
pleted, but at least it can be said that 
no Government in recent times has ac- 
complished as much in these respects as 
has that which is now mainly responsi- 
ble for such legislation. 

To quote from President Roosevelt 
when he signed the Social Security Act, 
to which reference is made in the book- 
let: 

“We can never insure 100 per cent 
of the population against 100 per cent 
of the hazards and vicissitudes of 
life, but we have tride to frame a law 
which will give some measure of pro- 
tection to the average citizen and to 
his family against the loss of a job 
and against poverty-ridden old age. 

“This law, too, represents a corner- 
stone in a structure which is being 
built but is by no means complete, a 
structure intended to lessen the force 
of possible future depressions, to act 
as a protection to future administra- 
tions of the government against the 
necessity of going deeply into debt to 
furnish relief to the needy, a law to 
flatten out the peaks and valleys of 
deflation and of inflation—in other 
words, a law that will take care of 
human needs and at the same time 
provide for the United States an eco- 
nomic structure of vastly greater 
soundness.” 

Of this I am assured—that the pres- 
ent Administration is sincerely attempt- 
ing to make operative the social ideals 
of the churches which for thirty years 
have been quoted and reiterated from 
our pulpits and in labor halls, par- 
ticularly when representatives of the 


| church desired to indicate the interest 


(Turn to page 550) 
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“The Magnetism of the Message’’ 
A Contributed Editorial by Reginald Kirby * 


frankness to one another. On this occasion, 

however, there was a sincerity that went 
deeper than friendly criticism or passing con- 
demnation. They had been conducting a mission 
together. There had been a real ingathering. 
Even more than that, there had been rich blessing 
to the souls of the two friends. Now it was over. 
They walked along the road together chatting over 
the various aspects of the week’s work. The hour 
was late, but as they entered deeper and deeper 
into the realms of spiritual experience, time was 
forgotten. At last one said, ““We have known each 
other since college days and we are not accustomed 
to flatter each other, but I must say this—you 
preach with great power, you hold your audience 
throughout—it would be interesting and helpful to 
know what are your methods.” 

This made his friend pause. What were his 
methods? He was not conscious that there were 
any distinctive or peculiar to himself. ‘‘Well,” he 
murmured, “I’m not sure what they are, but I 
can say this, while I give time and thought to 
matter and preparation, I can only preach what 
has magnetized me.” 

The friends knew they had reached the ultimate 
in an analysis of Christian preaching. Whatever 
shape the message took, under whatever conditions 
is was prepared, what ultimately mattered was 
its drawing power. 

Upon this exercise of this magnetism rests the 
salvation of the world. For, in the words of 
Lamont, “the central question for the Church is 
not the preservation of the institution. It is neither 
numbers nor finance. Still less is it vestments or 
ceremonial. The one question for the Church is 
God and the soul.” 

This means that the fulfillment of the Master’s 
promise to draw all men unto Him is dependent 
upon the inner response of the messenger to the 
message. Only by means of an inner compulsion 
that grows in power as it meets and overcomes the 
obstacles in the race of life can the preacher win 
men to the truth as it is in Jesus. Only as he him- 
self is caught up in the thrill of a great deliverance 
can he impart to others the sense of need and 
urgency upon which the hope of the gospel rests. 
The transforming power of his own message must 
be felt by the preacher. He must know in his own 
soul what the message can do for the one who 
trusts it. 

This is his commission to preach and there can 
be no other. Upon this rock is shattered the pre- 
tensions of all who place external “order” before 
subjective experience. Every true preacher must 
be able to say, “I know in whom I have believed.” 

The incomparable value of the Bible rests upon 
its perfect portrayal of One who is able, through 
its pages, to speak words that have a magnetic 
effect through those who hear, to others who need 


MA trankness are not always kind in their 


to hear. The preacher must be charged with the 
Word of Life before he can speak it to others. 

This magnetism begins with wonder. Stricken 
by a sense of sin, he finds salvation and cries, ““Who 
art thou, Lord?” It issues in liberation. Mind, 
will and imagination, fused into harmony by the 
Spirit of God, are directed into true channels of 
usefulness by the same Spirit. It meets every tem- 
perament and every condition. D’Aubigne points 
out the two differing aspects: “Scripture,” said 
Melanchthon, “imparts to the soul a holy and mar- 
velous delight. It is a heavenly ambrosia.” “The 
Word of God,” exclaimed Luther, “is a sword, a 
war, a destruction. It springs upon the children 
of Ephraim like the lioness of the forest.” Thus, 
while to one it was a power of consolation, to the 
other an energetic opposition to evil; to both it 
was a message that charged their souls with new 
life. 

When this message lays its grip upon the soul in 
some deeper sense than the first experience of sal- 
vation, a man knows that for him, henceforth, the 
Gospel has a magnetism more lasting and powerful 
than all else. And, as through the changing years, 
he finds for himself that this is indeed the power 
of God to every one that believeth, he is drawn 
nearer and nearer to the author and the finisher 
of faith, the Living Word of God Who thus speaks 
through every experience to win the soul com- 
pletely to Himself. For the message itself is the 
work of the spirit who works in us to will and to 
do His own good pleasure; the more we glory in 
the message, the more effectually is Christ glori- 
fied through us. 


*Minister, Collins Street Baptist Church, Melbourne, Australia. 


The New Deal Goes Religious 


ERHAPS it would be better to say that the New 
Pp Deal comes back to religion. For the Demo- 

cratic leadership grew quite enthusiastically 
religious during the political campaign of 1932. 
Its leaders were quite sure, at least according to 
statements, that an administration under Franklin 
D. would bring to this earth a Christian Utopia. 

Religious contacts were not treated very seri- 
ously following the inauguration of the President. 
There came many protests from religious leaders 
that religion had a small part in the President’s 
program. Some preachers even went so far as to 
intimate that if the President would attend church 
more often he might find what churchmen were 
thinking. 

Of course, much of the social legislation of the 
past three years is in harmony with the pronounce- 
ments of the churches. In some other ways the 
attitude of the administration is directly contrary 
to the pronouncements of the churches. But it 
would require a far stretched imagination to 
assume that the present administration is on the 
side of organized or idealistic religion. 
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The organization of “Good Neighbor League” 
seems to be an administration promoted affair to 
sell the idea that the administration is working in 
harmony with the purposes of Christianity. One 
of its first publications is “The Social Ideals of the 
Churches and The Social Program of the Govern- 
ment.” Very cleverly it takes social pronounce- 
ments of the church, Catholic, Jewish and Protes- 
tant, and then shows how the administration is 
seeking the same end. Social planning, child labor, 
relief through work, war on poverty, shortened 
hours of labor, workers’ right to organize, home 
financing through federal aid, and similar themes 
are treated. 

One has to read but casually, however, to ob- 
serve the omission of several items very dear to 
the churches. 

The first is the omission of any reference to the 
pronouncements of the churches regarding dis- 
armament. Probably there is no subject in which 
churches are more unanimously agreed. Resolution 
after resolution has requested our government to 
take the lead in the reducing of armaments and 
thus reducing the hazards of war. This little book- 
let is silent on these points. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the present administration 
has made appropriations for war equipment which 
far exceeds any previous peace time appropriation. 
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Another omission is concerned with military 
training in schools and colleges. Many church or- 
ganizations protested, with great strength, against 
the enforced military training in state schools and 
colleges. The Federal government has not alone 
been silent on this, but the war department has 
been very active in the extension of such military 
training. Probably the spirit of militarism has 
gripped this administration as has no other in 
American history. 

A third thing that is conspicuous by its absence 
is the entire omission of any reference to liquor 
control. Most Christian fellowships feel that the 
administration has openly betrayed its idealism 
on this point. We have, in the past three years, 
witnessed the return to power of the organized 
liquor business. Drinking, with the accompanying 
evils, is now strongly entrenched. From the time 
Mr. Roosevelt, as a presidential candidate, shouted: 
“You want beer and your candidate wants beer,”’ 
religious and social interests knew that no hope 
could be found in his administration for liquor 


control. 

Here is something for the Good Neighbor 
League to consider. If it is going to sponsor any 
idea that the Roosevelt administration is upholding 
the cause of religion it will have to explain about 


these items conspicuously missing from its booklet. 




















They Say 
(From page 548) 
of the church in our social and economic 
problems. It seems to me that it would 
be good strategy for the churches to 
claim credit for having created an at- 
mosphere which made it possible to se- 
cure the social legislation adopted by the 
Government, rather than to attempt to 
discredit what the Government has been 
trying to accomplish. 
Charles Stelzle, Washington, D. C. 


THE CHURCH DISCOVERS SEX 
Editor, Church Management: 

I have just finished reading the article 
in the June issue by H. L. Williams on 
“The Church Discovers Sex.” I am 
heartily in sympathy with such articles 
and wish we might have more of them 
written in such a fashion. Wholesome 
and Christian teaching along this line 
will, I am convinced, go far in making 
marriage and home what they ought to 
be. More power to you. I wish such an 
article could get into the hands of peo- 
ple outside of those reached by your 
publication. 

Thanking you for this and many other 
practical articles, I am 

Roy Hilton Short, Millinocket, Maine. 


FREEDOM THROUGH OBEDIENCE 
Some time ago, I heard a great artist 
play the piano. He made you hear the 
crash of thunder, the plaintive note of 
birds, the roar of the sea as angry waves 
fought with ragged rocks. There was 
a wild freedom about his playing, a kind 
of joyous abandon. But his freedom 
was only the perfect obedience to the 
law of his art. Had he for a moment 
sought that freedom that flouts the law, 
his music would have crashed into dis- 
cord. Every man who sets out in search 
of freedom apart from obedience only 
ends by dressing his soul in chains. This 
is not mere theory; it is experience. 
Clovis G. Chappell in Sermons From 
the Parables; Cokesbury Press. 


BACK COVER PICTURE 


The sacrifice of young manhood to war 
“For 


is stirringly depicted in a painting, 


_ BILLY SUNDAY, The Man and His Message 


What?” by Elbert M. Jackson, prominent | 


magazine illustrator. 
as a contribution to the Emergency 
Peace Campaign for its nation-wide pro- 
gram to help keep the United States out 
of War. The picture aroused great in- 
terest when it was on view recently at 
the Society of Illustrators’ Exhibition in 
Rockefeller Center, New York. 


The subject of the canvas is a young 
man, naked to the waist, who is strapped 
across the muzzle of a cannon, a useless 
sacrifice to war. 


This was painted | 


By William T. Ellis, LL.D. Authorized by 
Mr. Sunday. 500 pages, illustrated. 
MINISTERS OF “CHURCH MANAGEMENT” 
who desire to make some ready cash as well as 
do good in every home in which these books 
are placed, here is your opportunity. We have 


| ministers taking orders for this book so fast you 





| 


His mother, kneeling 


on the ground before him, grasps his | 


khaki-clad legs in a desperate effort to 
save him from destruction. His father 
stares helplessly ahead, while his sweet- 
heart buries her face in her hands. In 
the background are the smoke and flame 
of battle. 


The painting is to be reproduced on 
posters in promoting meetings in 500 of 


the principal cities of the United States 


this fall. The artist, Elbert M. Jackson, 
who donated this fine work, has designed 
covers for the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s, and other leading publications, 
and now works exclusively for Good 
Housekeeping and Cosmopolitan. Read- 
ers who may wish the picture for fram- 
ing but who do not want to tear the 
cover from the magazine may secure a 
copy printed on cover stock, same color 
and size, by remitting 10c in stamps to 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT. 


would be surprised to know the facts. The com- 
plete book will be mailed postpaid to any ad- 
dress for $1.50. We will mail agents’ canvassing 
prospectus books, showing binding, paper, il- 
lustrations, with blank pages in the back for 
subscribers’ names, for 25c stamps or coin. Same 
will be refunded as soon as you order 10 or 
more books. We ship books on credit. We pay 
freight. Circulars and particulars on request. 
Ministers are also at same time selling our 
great book, “LIFE OF WILL ROGERS.” Out- 
fit also 25c. We have ministers that have sold 
200 books in a week. We also publish 450 other 
books and Bibles. Complete catalog mailed for 
10c, refunded on first order. Write at once to 


THE F. W. MEAD PUBLISHING CO. 


96 North St., MIDDLETOWN, N. Y 
Finest make of Christmas cards in the U.S.A. 
Write for particulars. 











JUNIATA COLLEGE 


HUNTINGDON, 


Christian - Accredited - ec 


OFFERS THESE CURRICULA: 
Liberal Arts, General Science, Pre- 
Medical, Chemistry, Commerce and 
Finance. Elementary Education, 
Home Economics, Foods and Nu- 
trition, Music. 
MINISTERS 

ministers’ children receive 
special consideration. 
CHARLES C. ELLIS, Ph.D. D.D. 


President 


and 




















It makes a difference to all eternity 


whether we do right or wrong today. 


—James Freeman Clark. 
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| LESSON No. 1. . IN 
Church Finance 


Everybody ready! 


1. Money can now be raised for capital funds—for debt 
liquidation, new buildings or alterations. This statement is 
based on the experiences of many churches during the past 
few months. 


2. Banks will entertain propositions for adjustments of 
mortgages when the churches are ready to make an honest ef- 
fort to meet their obligations. 


3. Professional leadership is needed to rally local forces to 
do their best. 


Let us tell you about our several plans to 
raise the money you need by outright gifts, 
or by new loans with interest adjustments. 


Ask for the Analysis Chart 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Fourth Floor Auditorium Building 

















PRESERVE and CLASSIFY YOUR SERMONS 


Letter from Edith K. Trickler, secretary Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
San Fancisco, California: 





“A disastrous fire occurred in St. Paul’s Church in February, and we were 
so unfortunate as to lose most of our treasured possessions. Among the 

r- books and papers which 
were not actually burned 
but scorched and _ water 
damaged were the sermons 
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nai wie of the Rector of St. Paul’s. 

sii iain acamnaaa . . Church Management 

iinae ee J cai 

‘ Sermon Files were a help 

Addiiens! Motes ______ in protecting the writings 
enclosed in them. Please 
send 350 for future use.” 


You also should have the 
protection against dust, 
water, fire and air pro- 
vided by these strong en- 
velopes. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
SERMON FILE 








Takes 8'" x 11” Sheet Without Folding 
Size of envelope 9 x 12 inches 
Made to fit standard business filing case 


Price $1.25 per set of 52 Envelopes 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
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CONTENTS 


Breaking the Ground 

Laying the Cornerstone 
Dedication of Church 

Service of Dedication 

Dedication of a Room 
Celebrating a Church’s Birthday 


Dedication of Baptismal Font 
Dedication of a Bulletin Board 
Dedication of a Memorial Bell 
Unveiling a Religious Painting 
Dedication of the Cross 
Dedication of an Electric Sign 
Dedication of Chancel Furniture 
Dedication of Pulpit Bible 
Dedication of Window 
Dedication of Lights 


A Consecration Service 

Installation of Officers 

Responsive Reading for Masonic Service 
A Patriotic Service of Intercession 
Church Covenant in Responsive Reading 
An Anniversary Service 

Anniversary Service for 18th Amendment 
Dedication of Infants 

Commissioning Service for Delegates 


Service of Mortgage Burning 
Consecrating Offering Plates 
Dedication of Gifts 
Dedication of Pledges 
Stewardship Responsive Service 
Consecration of Canvassers 
Dedication of an Organ 
Rededication of an Organ 
Hymn of Dedication 
Children Dedicate Organ 
Consecration of Choir 
Dedication of Chimes 
Dedication of Hymn Books 


Breaking Ground for Educational Building 
Dedication of Educational Building 
Dedication of Recreational Room 

A Sunday School Installation Service 
Installation of Officers and Teachers 
Decision Day Consecration Service 
Dedication of Y. M. C. A. 


Dedication of Parsonage 

Home Dedication Service 

Golden Wedding Anniversary 
Service for Wedding Anniversary 


Price 60c Post Paid 
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